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PEE FACE. 



The Exercises which accompany this short Treatise 
on French Philology are the plea put forth for pub- 
lishing it. Brachet's 'Historical Grammar of the 
French Language ' is such an excellent class book on 
French Philology that this apology seems to be 
needed for trenching upon the same ground. All, 
however, who are engaged in teaching this interesting 
branch of the French language, will have felt the 
difficulty of imparting an accurate knowledge of it, 
without the help of exercises, and will appreciate the 
endeavour here made to supply a real need ; to them 
this short Text Book will be welcome, not because 
it teaches anything new, but because it teaches the 
discoveries of Littre, Diez and Bracket in a new way, 
and with new appliances. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of subjects 
will prove very serviceable in imparting clear per- 
ceptions of the changes that Latin has undergone in 
passing into French. The general laws, according 
to which the changes in Latin words have proceeded, 
are treated of at the outset, and gradually the mind 
of the learner is educated to grasp the particular 
laws that apply to the permutations in vowels and 
consonant*. Each page of the book is confl\^& \r» 
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separate subject ; and to every such page there 
corresponds an exercise upon it ; so that whatever is 
learnt in each lesson becomes imprinted on the mind 
by repetition in the corresponding exercise. 

Some of the questions in these exercises being 
intended to stimulate private inquiry in Philology, 
the answers are not to be obtained directly from the 
Text; an Etymological Vocabulary has, however, 
been added at the end of the Book, which will 
enable any intelligent pupil to answer them without 
difficulty. 

It has been deemed expedient, in this short 
treatise, to avoid long explanations ; much is there- 
fore omitted which it would have been interesting 
to dwell upon. Thus while the use of the circum- 
flex, as an etymological symbol (as in meme, &c), is 
treated of on the subject of accents, its extension 
to such words as thSdtre, fantdme, pdle, &c, by false 
analogy, is not here discussed. Again, it would 
have been interesting, when treating of the addi- 
tion of letters to French words, to instance similar 
changes in English ones, and compare with the 
French lierre, luette, hriot, the English nickname, newt r 
nugget (= an ingot) ; or, when speaking of the inter- 
polation of b, d, g (as in chambre, cendre, ijringle, <fec), 
to instance the same tendency in English (as in 
sound, timber, slumber, laggard, &c). Such investi- 
gations, however, would have been out of place in 
this Primer ; they are here hinted at as a field for 
private inquiry. An observant pupil will, from the 
study of this treatise, see that there is a reason for 
every change in French words, that there is nothing 
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arbitrary ; and he will be led to account for much 
that at first was perplexing and apparently irra- 
tional. Further, he will be led on to see the reason 
for many a grammatical rule which before seemed 
arbitrary, such as the rule for the agreement of the 
Past Participle conjugated with avoir ; and he will 
find some real pleasure in tracing " J'ai Scrit (Jes 
lettres " to " habeo scriptum litteras," while he will 
recognise in " les lettres que j'ai Sorites " the Popular 
Latin " litterse quas habeo scriptas" 
. A 4 Note on French Gender/ by E. Brodie, M.A., 
which could not have been introduced in the text 
without interfering with the plan of the book, has, 
with his permission, been added at the end of the 
book. 

A. C. Clapin. 

Sherborne, 
February, 1878. 
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Introduction. 

The Colloquial Latin which the Eoman soldiers 
introduced into Gaul was the basis of the French 
language. This Latin, altered through the Celtic 
pronunciation, had become a distinct language at 
the time of the downfall of the Eoman Empire, and 
was called the Romance language (Lingua Eomana 
rustica). It was subdivided into two varieties, the 
Langue d'otl, spoken north of the Loire, and the 
Langue d'oc, or Provencal, south of that river. These 
names were due to the manner in which each 
division pronounced the affirmative oui (Lat. hoc- 
illud), this being pronounced oil in the north, and 
oc in the south. The Langue (Foil, or rather that 
dialect of it spoken in the Province called IJe-de- 
France, gradually supplanted the others, and finally 
became the present French language. 

To the Popular French thus formed by the people . 
out of the Colloquial Latin have been added words 
coined by learned men out of Latin and Greek, and 
also words borrowed from Foreign languages. Of 
the older stock many are German words, introduced 
by the Teutonic conquerors, and relating to war and 
to the Feudal system. 

The inflexions of the Latin soon disappeared out 
of the popular French. The six cases, which ex- 
pressed shades of thought too subtle for the popular 
tongue, were first reduced to the Nominative and 
Accusative, and later to the Accusative alone. Again, 
the unaccented syllable with which this Accusative 
ended was gradually dropped, or replaced by e mute, 1 
and other atonic syllables disappeared, 2 till French 
became what it is now, " shortened Latin." 

1 (Murom, mur ; roscran, rose.) 

* (bon(i)tafem, bonte ; com^Qvi^unv, 
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TONIC ACCENT. 

The stress laid in speaking on a particular syllable 
of each word is called the Tonic Accent of that 
word; and the syllable on which the voice is raised 
is called the accented or Tonic syllable, the others 
being Atonic, or unaccented. 

In French words the last syllable is the one accented ; but 
when the word ends in e mute, the tonic accent is on the penul- 
timate. In order to keep the tonic accent on the same syllable 
as in Latin, the French have contracted the Latin words, by 
dropping all the vowels that followed the accented syllable; 
thus dursbilu, portions, became durable, porche. 

As there can only be one tonic syllable in each word, the 
vowel which is accented in the simple words ./aim, grain, 
chandeUe, becomes atonic in famine, greniar, chandelier. 

The Latin Accent continues in all the words of 
popular origin, and the short atonic syllable that 
immediately precedes it is suppressed, as well as the 
medial consonant. All words which violate this law 
are of learned origin. 

Thus according to this general rule, whioh is the key to 
French Etymology, 

(1) The Latin accent in examen, mobilis, organum, is pre- 
served in the popular words maim, meuhle, argue ; but not in 
the learned words examen, mobile, org&ne. 

(2) The short atonic syllable is suppressed in the Latin 
ear(i)tatem, com(i)tatus f hoqfttyale, to form the popular words 
cherte, comte, hdtd; but not in the learned forms chariU, comite, 
hdpital. 

(3) The medial consonant is dropped in Au^gyustus, con- 
fi(d)entia, ddi(c)atu8, to form the older words Aout, confiance, 
delie ; but not in the learned words auguste, confidence, delicat. 
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GEAMMATICAL ACCENTS. 

The French Grammatical Accents differ widely 
from those of the Greek language, though borrowed 
from them. The acute, grave, and circumflex accents 
in Greek simply denote the tonic syllable and the 
shade of intonation on that syllable. In French, on 
the contrary, these accents have no connection with 
the tonic and etymologic accent, and are purely 
orthographic symbols. 

The Acute accent ( ' ) is placed over e to show that it is shut 
(sounded with the mouth almost shut): but e shut does not 
take the acute accent when it is followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable ,* as, pommier, chanter, nez. 

. The Grave aooent C) is placed over e to mark that it is open ; 
(sounded with the moutli rather open); but e open does not 
take the grave accent when it is not the last letter of its syllable ; 
as, mer, secret ; nor when it is before x, which is considered as a 
compound letter ; as, exemple, sexe (pronounced eg-zemple, sekse). 

The final syllable es is an exception in aprea, des, exces, 
progress. 

In the finals ige, e takes an acute accent, although sounded 
open : as, coTUge, protege, chanti-je. 

This accent is also used to distinguish a, to, la, there, ou, 
where, from a, has, la, the, ou, or. 

The Circumflex aooent Q» which makes the vowel very long, 
takes the place of a letter suppressed, generally 8, as in fete, 
arte, pdtre. 

The grammatical accent has thus three different 
functions in orthography. (1) It indicates the pro- 
nunciation of certain vowels; as, bontS, regie, r6le; 

(2) It marks the suppression of certain letters ; 

(3) It is used to distinguish between words other- 
wise spelt alike, but of different significations. 
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Article. 

When popular Latin dropped the case inflexions 
of the classical Latin, it felt the need of an Article, 
and appropriated to this use the pronoun ille. The 
accusative ilium became illom, then illo in mediaeval 
Latin, and gave the Old French lo, which in the 
eleventh century was softened into le, just as ego 
became jo, and finally je. Similarly ittam became la 
and illos, which gave the Old French los, was 
softened into les. 

N.B. — The Article is a remarkable exception to the rule of 
the continuance of the Latin accent in French. This solitary 
exception may be accounted for by the fact that the Latin 
comic writers reckoned the first syllable of Hie, ilia, ilium as 
short, and so compounded in ittum into ellum. Thus the French 
language has retained only the latter syllable of this pronoun ; 
il-lum = le, il-lam = la, U44 = lui, il-los = les. 

The contraction of de le and a le was originally 
into del and al ; about the twelfth century the I was 
deadened into u (as in aube from alba, autre from 
alter), and the plurals chevals, mals, became chevaus, 
mau8 (later chevaux, maux) ; thus del became den, 
and finally du, and similarly a le and h lea became 
aZ, als y then au, am, aux. 

The contracted form enl ( = enle) has disappeared ; 
e% ( = en les) survives only in " baohelier-es-arts," 
" docteur-es-sciences," " S. Pierre-es-liens," " es- 
mains." 

N.B. — No elision takes place in le, la before the words out, 
huit, huiti&me, huitaine, onze, onzieme. The explanation of this 
anomaly is probably to be found in the kind of aspiration with 
which these words are pronounced. 
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Substantives. 

During the transition from the inflected Latin to 
the non-inflected French there was a period when 
two cases only were used, the Nominative and the 
Accusative. The latter prevailed, and with the sup- 
pression of its short termination became the origin 
of almost all French words. 

The impress of the Nominative alone is retained in soror, 
soeur; pictor, peintre ; antecessor, ancetre; traditor, traitre ; the 
Nominative and Accusative forms have survived, side by side, 
in pSistor, pdtre ; pastorem, pasteur ; c&ntor, chantre ; cantorem, 
chanteur ; in all other words the Accusative case alone has sur- 
vived ; chandeleur (candelarum festa) and leur (illoruni) are the 
only instances of the survival of the Latin Genitive. 

The substitution of the Masculine for the Neuter, 
which had begun in the days of Plautus, became 
complete in mediaeval Latin. The neuter plural in a 
(cornua, folia, pecora, pira, poma) was then mistaken 
for a singular nominative of the first declension, 
hence the feminine substantives come, feuille, pScore, 
poire, pomme. This is also the reason why orgue 
(organum) was feminine in Old French. 

The only exception to the rule that masculines in Latin 
remain masculine in French is that of the abstract nouns ending 
in or, which have all become Feminine, except honneur, amour, 
labeur. Amour is feminine in the plural. DMice (delitium) is 
masculine ; Dilices (delitiae) is feminine. 

The termination * of the plural is derived from 
the inflexion of the Latin plural accusative (rosa*, 
nido*). In olden time, however, the mute letters 
*, x, z were equivalent; we consequently have the 
plurals bijoux and clous ; and the old plurals chevaus, 
maus, modernised into chevaux, maux. 
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Adjectives. 

The Adjectives which in Latin had two different 
terminations for the masculine and feminine, had 
also two in Old French, and those which had only 
one (as grandis) had only one in French. Thus in 
Old French " une grand femme," " une &me mortel" 
would have been grammatically correot. A trace of 
this older form remains in the expressions grand! faim, 
grand'mere, grand'peur, in which the apostrophe has 
been introduced erroneously, since it indicates the 
suppression of a mute e, which in reality never ex- 
isted. 

Old adjectives ending in al form their plural masculine in aux 
like substantives with the same ending ; but the modern adjec- 
tives fatal, glacial, taken from the Latin by the scholars of 
modern times, make fatals, glacials, in the plural. Just as al 
became softened into au, so was el softened into eau and 61 into 
ou ; henoe, bel, nouvel, /oZ, mol, became beau, nouveau, fou, mou. 

The five adjectives bon, grand, mal, moult, petit, 
have retained their old comparatives. 

1. Bon : Old Fr. mieldre (melior) ; meilleur (melio- 
rem). 

2. Grand : maire (major) ; majeur (majorem). 

3. Mal : pire (pejor) ; Old Fr. pejeur (pejorem). 

4. Moult (mnltus) ; plusieurs (pluriores). 

5. Petit : moindre (minor) ; mineur (minorem). 

The forms derived from the neuter are moins (minus), pis 
(pejus), plus (plus), mieux, Old Ft. miels (melius). Senior has 
produced Old Fr. sinre (which passed into sire, just as prins = 
prehensus passed into priti); ana seniorem has given us seigneur. 
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Pronouns. 

The French Personal Pronouns are derived di- 
rectly from the Latin ego, tu, ills, se. 

Je may be traced back through its successive 
forms jo, to, eo down to its origin ego. Its first tran- 
sition into eo corresponds with that of li(g)are into 
lier, eo passes into to as leonem into lion, then to into 
jo, as IKbionem into Dijon, and finally becomes je, 
just as the* old French lo was weakened into le. 

Moi, toi, soi, are the datives mihi, tibi, sibi con- 
tracted into mi, ti, si (as nihil into nil), then changed 
into moi, toi, soi (o&jidem into foi). 

The Latin demonstrative ille gave «7(ille), Ze(illum\ 
hi (illi), ells (ilia), la (illam), ih (illi), les, eux (illos), 
eUes (illas). 

N.B. — Eux was at one time els and originally ils (illos). — 
Leur is the genitive plural iUorum. — 15n and y are not really 
pronouns; for en is inde, which beoame int, then ent, and y is 
ibi, which passed into iv before becoming y. The use of moi, 
toi, lui, as subjects, is a comparatively recent corruption. 

The Latin Possessive Adjectives gave both the 
Adjectives mon, ma, ton, &c, and also the Pronouns 
mien, mienne, tien, &c. 

In Old French the a of ma, ta, sa was elided, as it 
is now in the Article la, and people then said m'ame, 
t'epee, s'amie. In the middle ages the use of the 
masculine forms mon, ton, son, superseded this elision. 
It has, however, survived in m 'amour (for ma amour 
= my love), and in m'amie, which later on was cor- 
rupted into ma mie. Hence the word mie (lady-love). 
Mien, tien, sien could, in Old French, be used as 
adjectives, as in le mien frere ( = mon frere\ 
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Verbs. 

The Komance language completely destroyed the 
old fabric of the Latin conjugation, and raised a new 
structure out of its ruins. 

The Latin Passive gradually disappeared, and, as 
a substitute for it, the combination of the Auxiliary 
Stre with the Past Part, ("esse donatum" for 
" donari," " est concessum " for " conceditur") became 
more and more common and finally prevailed. 

Deponent verbs, as they passed into French, as- 
sumed an Active form, and so we get mivent, naissent, 
&c, which come from " sequunt," " nascunt," and 
not from " suivont," " naissont," which would have 
been the natural derivatives of " sequuntur," " nas- 
cuntur." 

The Past tenses (except the Imperf. and Perf. Ind.) 
ceased to be expressed by terminations (as am-avi, 
am-averam\ but were made up of the Auxiliary avoir 
and the Past Participle ; and the Future was formed 
of the same auxiliary attached to the Infinitive of 
the verb (as aimer-ai, aimer-as). 

N.B. — The Latins often expressed the Future with habeo 
and the Infinitive, e. g. " habeo dicere," habeo ad te scnDere." 
This form ran side by side with the older form in the writers 
of the Empire, but finally supplanted it At first the two ele- 
ments were separable, and so " je vous dirai " could be either 
•* vos dir-ai " or " dir vos ai but they were early connected 
together and finally became inseparable. 

The Conditional, indicating a future looked at 
from the point of view of the jpast, was added to the 
Latin conjugation; it was built (says Brachet) on 
the lines of the Future with the Imperfect for its 
material (ais of aimerais = abam). 
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AUXILIAKY VERBS. 
Avoir. 

The Latin habere has given the French Auxiliary 
avoir; the h vanished as it has done in hordewm, 
orge; then the b became v, as in probare, prouver ; 
and the termination ere passed into oir, as in debere, 
devoir. 

The Present Participle habentem dropped the b and 
became ayant, just as tabanus, toon; and the Past 
Participle habitum also lost the b and passed into 
aut, aii, eii, and finally eu, in one syllable. 

The Present Indicative is taken directly from the 
Latin. 

at habeo avons (O. Fr. avomes) habemus 

as babes avez habetis 

a (O. Fr. at) habet ont babent 

The Imperfect in Old French had no 8 in the 
First Person Singular, and was thus true to etymo- 
logy ; habebam was, in Old French, avoi or avei ; 
habebamus was aviomes. 

The Perfect habui, after dropping h and 6, passed 
at first into the dissyllable aii, then into eii, and ap- 
pears in Old French as eu (without a), thus going 
through the same changes as the Past Participle. 

The Future habere-habeo of popular Latin can be 
traced in the Old French averai, whioh passed into 
avrai and thence into aurai. Similarly the Con- 
ditional aura%8 appears in the oldest texts as averais. 

N.B. — What has been said of habitum and habui applies to 
habuissem ; this became ansae, then eiisse. The eU (as in eiist 
= eut) was pronounced as two syllables. 
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AUXILIAEY VERBS, 
fitre. 

Just as in Latin the verb esse borrowed some of 
its tenses from fore and the obsolete fu&re, so in 
French Sire is composed of three different verbs : — 
(l)/tto, from which it gets fus and fuisse; (2) stare, 
which gives the Partioiples Stant* StS; (3) esse, which 
gives all the rest. 

iltre in Old French was estre, which itself was a 
corruption of essWe ( = essere). To the Latin esse, as 
well as to velle, posse, offerre, which were too short to 
form French Infinitives, the colloquial Latin added 
the regular termination re, and they produced, by 
erroneous analogy, essere, volere, potere, offerrere. 

(1) Fui arid/wiwem have produced fuis and fuisse. 
The circumflex in /times ( = fuimus) is an etymo- 
logical error of comparatively recent date ; it was 
not required, since there is no s suppressed. Futes 
( = fuistis) and fut ( = fuisset) were originally fustes 
and fuist. 

(2) Stare, in Old French ester, has given the parti- 
ciples Stant* 6tS. We find traces of this Infinitive 
ester in the compounds rester ( = re-stare), arreter 
(= ad-re-stare). 

(3) Sum, sim, have given the corresponding tenses 
suis, 8oi8 ; but, in the latter, soyons, soyez, have not 
come directly from simus, sitis, but from siamus, siatis. 
The Infinitive itre ( = estre, essere) forms the Imper- 
fect Stais ( = estais) and the Future serai ( = esserai). 

* tftant may be formed from essere (estre = etre), as mettant 
from mettre. 
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EEGULAR VEBBS. 

First Conjugation in er. 

The French Conjugation ending in er corresponds 
to the Latin ending in are. At first it embraced no 
other Verbs but those which ended thus in Latin, 
but in course of time learned writers introduced into 
it Verbs derived from the Latin in ere, with which 
it has no real connection. 

These Verbs, introduced into the French language 
in the fourteenth century and later, are of two 
kinds 

(1) Verbs in ere (second conjugation in Latin), 
which answer properly to the French third conjuga- 
tion in oir, just as habere, deb ere, make avoir, devoir* 
The Verbs of this class, persuadere, exercere, &c., 
ought not to have appeared as persuader, exercer, 
&c, but under the form persuadoir, exergoir. 

(2) Verbs in ere (third conjugation in Latin), 
which answer properly to the French fourth conju- 
gation in re, just as pendere, vendere, make pendre, 
vendre. The Verbs of this class, such as affligere, 
opprime're, &c, ought not to have produced affliger, 
opprimer, but afflire, empreindre. 

N.B. — Of the Verbs in ire only one has been introduced into 
this conjugation, namely, tussire, tousser ; and even this form 
ioueser is of modern use, for the Old French form was tussir, 
which was etymologically correct. The Verbs mouiUer and 
chatouiUer, which seem to belong to this class, do not come 
from mollire, eatvUire, but from the popular Latin molliare, 
catulliare. 
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Second Conjugation in ir. 

The French conjugation in ir answers to the fourth 
in Latin ending in ire; but it is not confined to 
it, and comprises as well verbs derived from Latin 
verbs in ere, as fleurir from florere, and verbs dn ere 
as cueiUir from colligere. 

The 350 Verbs in this conjugation are of two 
kinds: 

(1) Those which, in some of their tenses, add is 
to the root instead of simply following the Latin 
forms, and acquired these tenses either through 
verbs in escere or by analogy with them : thus 

emplir, fleurir, gemir 

derive half their tenses (Pres., Imperf., Pres. part., 
Impera., Subj. Pres.) emplis, empliwais, emplissant, &c, 
from 

implescere, floreseere, gemiscere 

and the remainder (Pres. Inf., Fut., Condit., Perf. 
Ind., Per£ Subj.) emplir, emplirai, emplirais, &c, from 

implere, florere, gemere. 

(2) Those that follow the Latin conjugation and 
reproduce it in all its tenses, as aentir, venir, whose 
tenses are 

sens, sentio ; sentais, sentiebam ; sentis, tensi. 
viens, venio ; venais, veniebam; vine, veni. 

and so on, following faithfully the Latin inflexions. 

These verbs are really the Regular and the former 
the Irregular verbs of the second conjugation; but 
numbers being on the side of the first class, gram- 
marians have taken them as the type of the second 
conjugation. 
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Third Conjugation in oir. 



The French conjugation ending in oir answers to 
the Latin which ends in ere; as devoir, deberei 
avoir, habere. It comprises also a few verbs in ere, 
such as recipere, recevoir ; fallere, falhir; sapere, 
8avoir; &c. 

The Eegular Verbs of this conjugation all end in 
ev-oir, the corresponding Old French termination 
being oivre. They follow the law of their Ety- 
mology, and retain the long syllable oi of their 
original Infinitive oivre throughout the conjugation, 
changing it, however, into the short syllable ev, 
when a long or accented syllable follows. 

Thus the Present Indicative of recevoir ( = recjoivre) 



where ev appears in the two persons only which have 
not the tonic syllable after the stem rec ; or, in other 
words, where oi is retained when it is the Tonic 
Syllable, but becomes ev when it ceases to be the 
Tonic Syllable. 

All these Verbs (devoir, concevoir, &c.) make the 
Perfeot in us 



reoois 
recevons 



reoois 
reoevei 



reooit 
reooiyent 



debxd 
dua 




decepi 
deous, &o. 



N.B. To understand the rationale of this conjugation wliioh 
has vexed philosophical grammarians, it must be borne in mind 
that evoir = 0. Fr. oivre. 
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Fourth Conjugation in re. 

The French Conjugation ending in re answers to 
the Latin third in ere, as dSfendre, defendere ; but it 
embraces also Verbs of the Latin second in ere, as 
rSpondre, respondere, which ought properly to have 
formed the Infinitive in oir. The accent in these 
Verbs was erroneously thrown back in colloquial 
Latin on the root syllable : thus ridere, respondere, 
mordere, placere, which ought to have given ridoir, 
rSpondoir, mordoir, plagoir, became in French, through 
this misplacement of the accent, 

rire, ripondre, mordre, plaire. 

A similar misplacement of the Latin accent has 
converted into Verbs in tr some Verbs which pro- 
perly belonged to this conjugation in re, and which 
in Old French did actually belong to it, thus : 

currgre, qwerfre, frem&e, gemere, 
whieh in Old French resulted in : 

courre, guerre, freindre, geindre, 
have become in Modern French : 

courir, querir, fremir, gSmir. 

N.B. There are other traces, besides the above, of words 
wrongly accented; thus Ugimus, Ugttis, ought to have been 
limes, Hies, not Usons, lisez; and this form into which they have 
settled down shows that they must have been wrongly accented 
and pronounced legtmus, legitis. Dites (dicitu) and faites 
(f&eitis), whioh are regarded as exceptions, are in reality quite 
regular. In Old French dicimus was dimes instead of disons, 
and f&eimus was fslmes instead of f atoms. 
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Irregular Verbs in er. 



There are only two Irregular Verbs of the first con- 
jugation, alter and envoyer. 

(1) Aller has borrowed its conjugation from the 
three Latin verbs vadere, tre, adnare. 



The Future and Conditional (firai, firais) come 
from the Latin ire; four persons of the Pres. Ind. 
come from vadere ; the remaining two persons and all 
the other tenses of the verb come from adnare. 

The Latin verb adnare was in Low Latin anare ; 
this in Old French was aner and aler ; hence the 
modern verb aller. 

(2) Envoyer is derived from the Latin substan- 
tive traa, which has produced the French voie. The 
Low Latin verb coined out of this via was viare 
whence 0. Fr. veier, the antique form of the modern 
voyer. Thus we have : 

Envoyer O. Fr. entveier Lat. indeviare 

Fourvoyer „ forveier „ forisviare 

Devoyer (devfer) „ desveier „ de-ex-viare 

The Future and Conditional of envoyer seem to be 
formed from the Old Fr. Infinitive entveier; the 
original Future was probably entveierai, then en- 
veierai, and became, by a later contraction enverrai. 
This verb is, properly speaking, an irregular verb 



je vais vado 
tu vas vadis 
il va (O. Fr. vat) vadit 



nous allons 
vous allez 
ils vont 



adnamus 

adnatis 

vadunt 
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Defective Verbs in ir. 

Six Defective verbs of the second conjugation 
demand special attention. 

1. Faillir, from the Latin fallere, used to have je 
faux, tu faux, il faut, but these persons have fallen in- 
to disuse (except in the phrase, " Le cceur me faut "). 
The future and conditional faudrai, faudrais, have 
been almost entirely replaced by the compounds 
faillirai, faillirais ("Je ne faudrai point a mon 
devoir " is now antiquated). 

2. Perir, from the Latin ferire, survives only in 
the phrase u sans coup ferir." In Old French it had 
je fier, tu fiers, il fiert, the Imperfect fSrais and the 
participles ferant, feru. 

3. Ouir, from the Latin audire, made in Old 
French fouis (audio); foyais (audiebam); future, 
forrai ; participles oyant, out. The Imperative oyez 
survives in the English crier's " yes, yes ! " 

4. Gesir, from the Latin jacere, had another form 
gisir, and to this form belong what survives of the 
verb, namely gisant ; il git, nous gisons, ih gisent, and 
il gisait. Ci-git (here lies) is used in epitaphs. * 

5. Querir, from the Latin queerere, was in Old 
French querre, but by a misplacement of the Latin 
accent became querir (as if from quosrere). It sur- 
vives in the compounds acquerir, conquirir, requerir. 

6. Issir, from the Latin exire 9 survives only in 
the Fast participle ism. In Old French it had the 
Present tense is, is, ist; issons, issez, issent; the Im- 
perfect issais, and the Future istrai. 
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Defective Verbs in oir. 

There are five Irregular verbs of the third conju- 
gation, which, owing to their having nearly dis- 
appeared from modern French, demand speoial at- 
tention. 

1. Chaloir, from the Latin calere, is now used 
only in the third person sing, of the Pres. Ind., as 
" il ne m'en chaut " (it does not concern me) ; " Peu 
m'en chaut" (little care I). In Old French this 
verb had all its tenses: chalait, chalut, chaudra, 
chaille, &c. In modern French it survives in non- 
chalant, from which was derived the substantive non- 
chalance. 

2. Choir, in Old French chSoir, caer, coder, comes 
from the Latin cadere, wrongly accented in colloquial 
language and pronounced cadere. In 0. Fr. it has 
all its tenses {chois, chSais, cherrai, chut, chSant, chti). 
Its compounds dSchoir and echoir have survived. Of 
the old compound mSchoir ( = meschoir, minuscadere) 
there still remains the Pres. Part in the adjective 
mSchant. 

3. Falloir, like faillir, comes from fallere, which 
is cognate with the two German verbs fallen and 
fehlen and the corresponding English verbs fall and 
fail. As an impersonal verb falloir survives in all 
its tenses. 

4. Seoir, in 0. Fr. sedeir, from the Latin sedere, 
survives only in its Participles sSant (sedentem), sis 
(situs). Its oompounds are asseoir (ad-sedere), 8ur- 
seoir (supersedere). 

5. Souloir, from the Latin solere, had all its 
tenses in Old French, but is now used only in the 
Imperfect " il soulait" " he was wont." 

N.B. — It will be observed that these verbs, with the exception 
otfaUoir, are only historically important 
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Defective Verbs in re. 

There are seven Defective verbs in re: braire, 
clore, frire, paitre, soudre, sourdre, traire. 

1. Br aire, from the Low Latin bragire, is seldom 
need except in this Infinitive and the Indicative 
Pres. and Future (brait, braient ; braira, braironf). 

2. Clore, from the Latin claudere, was in 0. Fr. 
chrre. It has only closais, chrai, closant, clos. Its 
compounds are Schre (exclaudere), enclore (inclau- 
dere), fors-clore (foris-claudere). 

3. Frire, from the Latin frigere, had all its tenses 
in Old French. It now has lost friais, friant, the 
Subj. frie and the plural of the Ind. pres. /Won*, friez, 
frient. 

4. Paitre, from the Latin pascere, survives only 
in the Past Participle pa and its compound repu. 

5. Soudre, from the Latin solvere, survives in its 
compounds absoudre, dissoudre, rSsoudre. The old 
Past Participle in sous has given way to the modern 
in 8olu y but that of resoudre remains in scientific 
language as " brouillard rSsous en pluie" 

6. Sourdre, from the Latin surgere, is only used 
in the Infinitive. Its old Participle source survives 
as a Substantive, 

7. Traire, from the Latin trahere, was used in Old 
Fr. in the same sense as the Latin verb ; its restric- 
tion to the sense of milking is of comparatively 
recent date. The compounds are abstraire, extraire, 
Boustraire. There were three others which survive 
only in the Substantives portrait, retraite, and in 
the Adjective attrayant. 
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ADVERBS. 

The French Adverbs are all (with the exception 
of gueres and trap) of Latin origin. 

In passing into French the Latin Adverbs of 
manner generally dropped their atonic final syllable 
e, ter f docte, prudenter), and adopted the termination 
ment ( = mente), which in Low Latin had come to 
mean manner (bond mente factum, &c); hence the 
Adverbs bonnement, &c. 

The word mente being an Abl. Fern., the Adjective 
which was joined to it was also Fern.; hence, if 
the Adjective had two terminations, there was a 
mute e before the adverbial termination ment (bonne- 
ment, cherement) ; but, if the Adjective had only one 
termination, the Adverb had no e in the radical 
(grandment, fortmenf). In course of time, however, 
this distinction disappeared, and Grammarians formed 
all Adverbs from the modern Fern, ending in e. 
Those formed from Adjectives in ent, ant (jprudem- 
ment, obligeamment) are a vestige of the old custom. 

Most Adverbs of place, time, quantity, are adapted 
directly from the Latin, as may be seen from the 
etymological vocabulary. Some few of these (and 
also some prepositions), have adopted a final s, when 
there was none in Latin, as jadis (jam diii), certes 
(certe). 

The Derivation of gueres and trop has long vexed 
Philological Grammarians. Gueres is probably the 
O. Fr. gaires, whioh was in Provencal gaigre, and 
in Old High German weiger ; its meaning was much ; 
hence, ne • . . gubres = not much (but little). 
Trop, in Low Latin troppus, was got from the Old 
High German drupo. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

The French Prepositions are either (1) modified 
Latin Prepositions, (2) Adaptations of Subst. and 
Adj., (3) Participles of French Verbs. 

(1) a, eontre, en, entre, outre, par, pour, 
sans, sous, sur, vers, are simply the Latin ad, 
contra, in, inter, ultra, per, pro (O. Fr. por), sine, sub, 
super (0. Fr. sour), versus. 

Avant (ab-ante), devant (de-ab-ante), dans (de- 
intus), depuis (de-post), derriere (de-retro), parmi 
(per-medium), <fec, are compound forms. 

(2) Chez is the Latin casa, which in 0. Fr. 
was en-chez. Its spelling, if true to etymology, 
should have been chhe (rosa = rose). — Malgre (male- 
gratum), was in 0. Fr. in two words, mat gr6, 
equivalent to mauvais gr6. — Vis-a-vis (visus ad 
visum) exhibits its origin. — Hormis is foris-missus. 
— Rez (rasus) was equivalent to rasS. — Lez comes 
from lotus, which in Low Latin was used in the 
sense of juxta ; hence Plessis-lez-Tours. — Void, 
voila, are simply vois-ici, vois-lh, and used to be 
separated in O. Fr. (Voi me la = me voila). 

(3) Durant, moyennant, &c, are really Parti- 
ciples. In 0. Fr. the Participle was often placed 
before the Noun in phrases now called Ablative 
Absolute (pendant TafFaire = re pendente, voyant le 
roi = vidente rege). These Participles were in later 
years mistaken for Prepositions ; accordingly durant, 
pendant, suivant, touchant, nonobstant, are treated as 
such by Grammarians. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

The French Conjunctions are either (1) Modified 
Latin Conjunctions, (2) Compounds of Latin Con- 
junctions and Prepositions, (3) Conjunctional French 
phrases. 

(1) To the first class belong car (quare), comme 
(quomodo), done (tunc^, ou (aut), quand (quando), 
que (quod), mats (magis), and its compound desor- 
mais. 

(2) The compounds aussi (aliud sic), encore (hanc 
horam), lorsque (illam horam), nianmoim (nihilo- 
minusj, reveal their origin ; not so ainsi and plutot, 
the origin of which is obscure. 

(3) Conjunctional phrases are formed with the 
help of Adverbs, as tandis que, aussitot que, afin que, 
or with the help of Prepositions, as des que, jusqu'h 
ce que, apres que. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Two Interjections, Mlas and dame, have a real 
historical interest. 

(1) Helas, written in 0. Fr. HS I las! is made up 
of the Interjection US, and the Latin lassus (weary), 
whioh lost its primitive meaning of fatigue, and 
acquired that of sorrow. 

(2) Dame, in Latin JDomine-Deus and Domne- 
Deu8, became in 0. Fr. Lame-Dieu. After having 
long been used as a Vocative Case, it finally subsided 
into the present Interjection. 

N.B.— For the Etymology of the other French Particles, see 
the Etymological Vocabulary. 
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AUGMENTATTVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 



The French augmentatives and diminutives are 
derived principally from the Italian language, which 
forms these in one, accio ; and ino, etto, ettino, respec- 
tively. 

The number of words that admit of an augmen- 
tative termination is very limited; of the number 
are : 



Aiguille, 

Couteau, 

Crowe*, 

Fusil, 

Manche, 



needle, 

knife, 

crusader, 

musket, 

sleeve, 



aiguitton, 

coutelas, 

croisade, 

fusillade, 

manchon, 



dart. 

cutlass. 

crusade. 

Volley. 

muff. 



The diminutives are much 

Agneau, agnelet. 

Air, ariette. 

Arbre, arbrisseau. 

Gave, caveau. 

Chanson, chansonnette. 

Dindon, dindonneau. 

Faisan, faisandeau. 

Fille, fillette. 

Globe, globule. 

Histoire, historiette. 



more numerous, as : 

Lievre, levraut 

Livre, livret. 

Lion, lionceau. 

Loup, louveteau. 

Oiseau, oisillon. 
Manteau, mantelet. 

Mont, monticule. 

Bue, ruelle. 

Tour, tourelle. 

Yer, yermisseau. 



The termination aire added to an adjective acts as 
a diminutive : 

Bleudtre, bluish ; blanchaJre, whitish. 

There are several words the termination of which 
denotes contempt, compassion, &c, and generally 
imparts a bad meaning : 



Peuple, 

Papier, 

Poete, 

Mere, 

Bis, 

Bimeur, 



people, 
paper, 
poet, 
mother, 



populace, 

paperasse, 

poeiereau, 

mardtre, 

ricanerie t 

rimaiUeur, 



rabble. 

paper, rubbish* 
poetaster, 
cruel mother, 
jeering. 

a wretched poet. 
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APPENDIX. 
VOWELS. 

It must have been perceived that some law of 
Phonetics must have determined the changes that 
letters have undergone as words passed from Latin 
into French. Generalisation, helped by History, has 
evolved rules which may be condensed as follows : 

The Latin Vowels a, i, o, must have been pronounced as they 
are now in French, but the sound of e resembled that of d in 
apres, and u was pronounced like ou in loup. The French 
Language has added to the Latin vowels three sounds unknown 
to the Romans, (1) e, as in pre, (2) eu, as in jeu t (3) the modern 
sound u, as in tu. 

a became in French 6, as prdtum pre ; & became 
e or 3, as sal, sel, faba, feve ; a long by position 
remained unchanged, as arborem, arbre. 

e became oi, as legem, loi ; 8 became ie, as p&dem, 
pied; e, long by position, remained unchanged, as 
ferrum, fer. 

i remained unaltered, as riidum, nid ; 1 became ot, 
zsfidem foi ; i long by position became e, as ilia, ette. 

5 became eu, as hora heure ; also 5, as novum neuf 
(except when followed by m, n, donum, don) ; o long 
by position (or followed by w, r) remained un- 
changed, as mortem, mart 

u became the modern u, as murum, mur ; tl became 
ou, as lupum, loup ; also u long by position became ou, 
as mvscam, mouche. 

N.B. — The French e mute takes the place of any of the un- 
accented Latin vowels a, e, i, o, u. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

The compound vowels or Diphthongs of the French 
language are ai, ei, di, ui, au, eau, eu, ceu, ou, ie, ieu ; 
they are derived : 

ai from tonic a (ala, aile) ; and from a transposi- 
tion of letters, (contrarium, contraire). 

ei from e or i accented {plenum, plein; signum, 
Being) oi from e (serus, soir), and i (fidem, foi), and 
by a transposition of letters contrarium, contraire. 

ui from the Latin o (corium, cuir), and by trans- 
position (Junius, juin). 

an is a softened form of the Latin al (alter, autre) 9 
and eau of el (castellum, chateau). 

eu, cbu comes from an accented o (illorum, leur ; 
cor, cosfur). 

ou from the Latin o, u and ol, ul (nos, nous; 
tank, tour ; collem, cou ; culpahilis, coupable). 

ie from the Latin ia, 8 (christianus, chrStien; pedem, 
pied). 

ieu from either e (Bern, dieu), or o (locus, lieu). 

N.B. The Latin oe became e or ie, as calum, del ; and au 
became o, as aurwm, or. 
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LIQUIDS. 

The consonants are divided into Liquids, Labials, 
Dentals and Gutturals. 

The Liquids, so called because they readily blend 
with other consonants to form combinations of letters 
easy to pronounce, are the consonants 1, m, n, r. Of 
these rn and n are sometimes called nasal, because 
they give the vowels a peculiar nasal sound. 

1 comes from the Latin 1 (langue, lingua ; douleur, 
dolorem). The Latin li, le in most cases became lie 
in French (fille, filia ; famiUe, familia). 

N.B. 1 initial has been added to the Latin hedera, uvetta, to 
form the French lierre, luette ; this I was really the article which 
had become absorbed into the word. 

m generally comes from the Latin m (mer, mare ; 
faim, famerri) ; but also from n (nommer, fwminare), 
and from b (samedi, sabbati-dies). 

n comes from the Latin n (nez, namm) ; but also 
from m followed by a consonant (conter, computare), 
and from a final m (new, rem). 

N.B. — The Latin ni gave the French gn (ciconia, cigogne). 

r comes sometimes from the Latin r (mer f mare) ; 
sometimes from 1 (titre, titulum); and sometimes 
from n (ordre, ordinem). 

Obs. Some of the consonants are soft, others hard, and some 
can be both soft and hard. The permutations between them 
can only be between consonants of the same group (liquids 
between liquids, etc.), and even, within the groups which have 
some soft and some hard letters, the permutations can only be 
from strong to weak. 
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LABIALS. 

The Labials are b, v, soft in sound, and p, f, hard. 
The tendency of the French being to soften the 
sounds of the Latin, it will naturally follow that the 
transmutations in this group of consonants will only 
be from hard p, f, to soft b, v. 

b comes from the Latin b, v, p ; as, 

boire, bibere; courber, curvare ; abeitte, apicula. 

V comes from the Latin v, b, p ; as 
vie, vita ; levre, labrum ; rive, ripa. 

p comes from the Latin p ; as, 

pain, partem ; hup, lupwm ; prS, pratum. 

f comes from the Latin /, p, v ; as, 

faux, falcem ; orfevre, aurifaber ; 
chef, caput ; nefle, mespilum ; 
captif, captivus ; fois, vicem. 

Obs.— bt, to, bj, bm, lose the b in passing into French, and 
become d, t, *, j, m ; as, cubitus, coude ; dvbitum, doute ; 8ub- 
jectum, snjet, &c. Similarly pt in the middle of a word is 
changed into t, d ; as, scriptus, ecrit ; maZe-aptus, malade. 

The French language contains many words in 
which the letters ph are to be met with. These are 
directly deriTed from the Greek, or indirectly 
through the Latin. These are all of modern or 
learned origin, and chiefly scientific terms. 
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DENTALS. 

The Dentals are d, z (*) soft, and t, 8 (x) hard. 
The transmutations in this group, as iu the others, 
are, of course, only from hard to soft. 

d comes from the Latin d, t ; as, 

devoir, debere ; vendre, vendere ; 
done, tunc ; Uzard, lacerta. 

z comes from the Latin a or soft c ; as, 

chez, case ; nez, nasus ; 
lezard, lacerta ; onze, undecim. 

8 comes from the Latin 8, c ( = «), / ; as, 

8eul y solus ; cerise, cerasa ; moins, minus ; 
plaisir, placere ; voisin, vicinus. 

88 comes either from x or 88 ; as, 
laisser, laxare ; casser, quassare. 

N.B. — Before so, am, sp, it the French have placed an e, 
which renders the pronunciation more easy (espace, spatium; 
etpece, species, &c.) ; later several of these words lost the «, 
and the suppressed s was marked by the acute accent (Stat, 
status ; etabU, stabulum). By a false assimilation e has been 
prefixed to other words which in Latin had no 8 (ecorce, corticem). 

t comes from the Latin t, and sometimes d ; as, 

tout, to turn; chateau, castellum; halt, ocfo; 
vert, viridis ; souvent, subinde. 

X comes from the Latin x, 8, c ( = «) ; as, 
8tx, sex ; Spoux, sponsus ; dix y decern. 

Obs. — The Greek th is only found in words of learned origin, 
as, theologie, theocratic. 
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GUTTURALS. 

The Gutturals are c (cJi), g (/), h, h, q. Of these 
c, g can be both soft and hard ; h, q are always hard ; 
h, which was strongly aspirated in Latin, is the 
weakest of French consonants. 

c hard (before a, o, u) comes from hard Latin 
c or q ; as, 

second, secundus ; casser, quassare. 

c soft (before e, *, «) comes from the soft Latin c ; 
as, 

del, coelum ; ciment, caementum. 

g hard (before a, o, u) comes from the Latin 
g and c hard ; as, 

etang, stagnum ; maigre, macrum ; 

and occasionally from at?; as, 
guSy vadum ; gutye, vespa. 

g soft (before e and i) and j come from the Latin 
soft g and from the terminations ia, ea, io, eo ; as, 

gencive, gengiva ; gSant, gigantem ; 
Dijon, Dibionem ; tige, tibia. 

q comes from the Latin q, c hard, and ch ; as, 
quel, qualis ; queue, cauda ; cinq, quinque. 

N.B.— The letter k is only used in French in words of Greek 
origin ; as, kilometre. 

Obs— From the preceding pages it will have been observed 
that the tendency of the French language has been to soften 
the Latin sounds as well as to shorten the Latin words. It may 
therefore be said that modern French is not only shortened, but 
also softened, Latin. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OP LATIN AND 
FEENOH TERMINATIONS. 



Latin. French. 

Or (w.) eur (mostly fern.), 

tio, io tion> on. 

mentum ment. 

men men. 

a e mute (poeta, poete ; musa, muse). 

ium e 
itium, icium ice. 

ugium uge. 

orium oire (directorium, directoire). 
ismus (Greek) isme (catechismus, catechisme). 

itas, etas ite, tS, or Ste (atrocite, bonte, piSti). 

ia e (audacia, audace). 

itia ice ( justitia, justicey 

udo ude (beatitudo, bSdtitude). 

bundus bond (furibundus, furibond). 

idus ide (rapidus, rapide). 

ilis He, le (facile, aimdble). 

ax, acis ace (vorace). 

alis al. 

anns, ianus ain, ien (humain, chrStien}. 

inus in (divinus, divin). 

arius aire (arbitraire). 

OSU8 ewcc (bellicosus, belliqueux). 

ivus, vus */, / (nativus, natif ; novus, neuf). 

tus te (ductus, docte). 

lus Z (novellus, nouvel). 

1. are er. 

2. ere oiV (often) ; voir, devoir, avoir. 

3. ere ir, oir, re ; dire, fuir, agir ; boire, reoe- 

voir, rompre, perdre, &c. 

4. ire. ir; venir, finir, puivix^ 



N.B. Some few of the Questions in these Exercises, being in- 
tended to stimulate inquiry in French Philology, cannot 
be answered directly from the text ; but hints will be 
found in the Etymological Vocabulary, that will enable an 
intelligent pupil to answer them without difficulty. 
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I. 

1. What was the origin of the language called con- 

temptuously Lingua Bomana rustica f 

2. Account for the names Langue d'oil and Langue 

oVoc, and state where they were spoken. 

3. Explain the difference between popular French 

and learned French, and state to what nation 
the French language is indebted for its military 
expressions. 

4. What happened to the case inflexions of Latin 

words when these words passed into Old French ? 

5. Show that cheval, bataille, voyage, vitte, manger were 

not derived from Literary Latin, and give the 
French of the Popular Latin words, septimana, 
bucca, catus, laxare, focus. 

6. State to what origin are due vassal, alien, fief ; and 

five the French form of the words halsberc, heri- 
erg, werra. 

II. 

1. Explain what is meant by a Tonic and an Atonic 

syllable ? 

2. Which is the tonic syllable in every French word, 

and how have Latin words been modified so as 
to retain in French their tonic syllable ? 

3. " The Latin accent continues in French on all 

words of popular origin ; all words which violate 
this law are of learned origin." Illustrate this 
by giving the double derivatives of bl&sphemum, 
computum, exomen, mobilis, porticus. 

4. What change has taken place in bonitatem, sanita- 

tem, populatus, to produce bontS, sante, peupU f 

5. Give the Popular French that corresponds to the 

learned words charitS, naviguer, simuler. 

6. What is meant by the " loss of the medial con- 

sonant 99 ? 
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III. 

1. In what respect do the French Accents differ from 

those of the Greek language ? 

2. Does every e shut require an acute accent ? Give 

instances of e shut remaining unaccented. 

3. " The former of two e's, the latter of which is 

mute, takes a grave accent when they are 
separated by a single consonant or two con- 
sonants belonging to the same syllable " : What 
exception is there to this rule ? 

4. State when the circumflex accent is used. 

5. Place the proper accents on the words regie, ane, 

apres, bonte, college, exces, mere, fete. 

6. What are the three different functions of accents 

in French Orthography ? 

IV. 

1. Explain the origin of the Definite Article le, la, les. 

2. How do you account for the French language 

having retained the last instead of the first 
syllable of ille, ilia, ilium f 

3. Trace the contractions of de le, a le, a les through 

their successive changes. 

4. Give instances of the preservation of the con- 

tracted form of en les, 

o. What are the words before which there is no 
elision of the vowel of le, la ? 

6. Express in Modern French : — Ille caballus est 
fortis. — Hlum vidi caballum. — S. Pierre-c*-liens ; 
and explain why the classical Latin had no 
need of Articles. 

\ 
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V. 

1. Show from the derivation that pasteur is the 

Objective case of pdtre. 

2. Give instances of the survival of the Nominative 

alone in French words. 

3. How do you account for the Feminine Gender of 

feuitte, poire, amours, dSlices f 

4. What are the two instances of the survival of 

the Latin genitive plural in French ? 

5. " Au is a softened form of the Latin al." Apply 

this to account for the plural of cheval. 

6. " The Latinists of the sixteenth century tried to 

turn into masculines all words derived from 
Latin nouns in or." To what extent did they 
succeed ? 

VI. 

1. Show that the apostrophe has no raison <T$tre in 

the expressions grand'mere, grancCpeine. 

2. Why is it that the adjectives fatal, glacial, do not 

change al into aux for the Masculine plural ? 

3. Trace the changes from melius into mieux, senior 

into sire, prehensus into pris. 

4. " Some of the old comparatives have double forms, 

one derived from the Nominative, the other from 
the Accusative." Exemplify this statement. 

5. How is it that " une ame mortel " would have been 

grammatically correct in Old French ? 

6. Give the reason why beau, nouveau, fou, mou, 

should make belle, nouvelle, folle, molle in the 
Feminine. 
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VII. 

1. Trace ego through its successive changes down to 

its modern form je. 

2. Old French said " Je qui lis," " tu qui chantes," 

" il qui vient." In what respect does this differ 
from Modern French? 

3. " Ecce-hoc became too, go, and finally ce ; and ecce- 

iste, ecce-ille, formed respectively cet, celui." Give 
parallel changes in ego, ecce-hic, ecce-illos, hoc- 
ittud. (See Vocabulary.) 

4. " Dont comes from the Latin de-unde, and is not 

really a relative pronoun." Show that this ap- 
plies to en> y. 

5. Account for the formation of the Substantive 

mie (lady-love). 

6. " Lew was indeclinable, and rightly so." Explain 

this, and show that " leur* terres " is illogical. 

VIII. 

1. Show that suivent, naissent, cannot have been 

derived from the Deponent seguuntur, nascuntur. 

2. Cicero writes " habeo dicere," " habeo convenire." 

How does this help to explain the formation of 
the French future ? 

3. u The Future tense indicates a future looked at 

from the present." In what respect does the 
Conditional differ from this, and how is it 
formed ? 

4. The letter * is the characteristic of the second 

person, and t that of the third. From which con- 
jugation has this etymological t disappeared ? 

5. Eacine, Moliere, La Fontaine, used the correct 

form je croi, je voi, je tien. Explain this by 
comparison with the Latin. 

6. Show that the -t- in a-t-il, aura-UU is not simply 

ewpTionetic, but rather etymological. 
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IX. 

1. Give the derivation of ayant, eusse, aurai, and 

mention words that have lost the h and b of the 
Latin. 

2. What is the Old French form of j'avais, feus, nous 

anions, quHl eut f 

3. The first person singular in Old French never 

ended with *, and so was true to etymology. 
Explain this with reference to avoir. 

4. Give the derivation of feve, cheval, prouver, orge, 

on, toon. (See Vocabulary.) 

5. The circumflex in eumes is etymologically in- 

correct. Show this, and explain why elites is 
correct. 

6. Why should eut have been originally pronounced 

as two syllables ? 

X. 

1. In Old French fere existed side by side with 

fetais. How do you derive these two forms of 
the Imperfect ? 

2. Show that the circumflex in /fanes is etymolo- 

gically incorrect, but not in futes. 

3. Prove from the position of the tonic accent that 

Stre cannot be derived from stare. 

4. How do you account for the long syllables ons, ez, 

in soyons, soyez ? 

5. Esserai represents essere-Tuibeo. Show how this 

accounts for the Future and Conditional of the 
verb Stre. 

6. Explain how posse, velle, inferre, became potere, 

volere, inferrere. What similar change took 
place in esse ? 
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XI. 

1. The first conjugation in er answers to the Latin 

in are; what other verbs belong to this conju- 
gation? 

2. Debere became devoir ; what should have been the 

forms of persuadere, exercere, absorbere, reverere ; 
and what is their actual form ? 

3. Give the derivation of affliger, imprinter, tisser, and 

state what they ought to be, if true to etymo- 

4. Mention the only instance of a verb in ire that 

belongs to the First French Conjugation. 

5. Give the derivation of mouiller, chat miller. 

6. Mortdlis makes mortel in French. Give other in- 

stances of d becoming e in French. 

XII. 

1. What is the modern form of the Old French ils 

emplent, ils gement f 

2. What tenses in the French verbs of the second 

conjugation add the syllable is ( = Latin esc) ? 

3. Some verbs in ir follow the Latin verb in all their 

tenses. Apply this to partir, venir. 

4. Fleurir ought to make je fleur, je fieurais ; show 

this, and account for the actual forms. 

5. Give the derivation of fleurir, emplir, ouvrir, fuir, 

tenir, vetir. 

6. What French verbs are derived from fallere, bullire, 

audire f 
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XIII. 

1. In what tenses and persons do verbs in evoir sup- 

press the particle ev f 

2. How do you account for the presence of the oi in 

je regois f % 

3. Explain why oi appears in regoivent and is 

changed into ev in recevons. 

4. Compare the change of debui into dm with that of 

habui into eus, and explain why concept gave 
congus. 

5. Give the reason why the Future of recevoir is 

recevrai, and neither regoivrai nor recevoir ai. 

6. Derive the verbs savoir, fallow, voir, concevoir, 

avoir, choir. (See Vocabulary.) 

XIV. 

1. What class of Latin verbs belong to the French 

conjugation in re f 

2. Explain why ridere has become rire instead of the 

proper form ridoir. 

3. Give the derivation of the Old French Infinitives 

courre, querre, freindre, geindre. 

4. Dites and faites are in reality quite regular, and 

disomy fai8on8 irregular. Explain this. 

5. What French verbs are derived from nasci, pascere, 

cingere, plangere, coquere, trahere, surgere ? (See 
Vocabulary.) 

6. " The 8 mje vends violates the rules of etymology." 

Explain this statement. 
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XV. 

1. What three Latin verbs help to form the conjuga- 

tion of the verb aller ? 

2. Orphaninum formed the French orphelin. Show 

that this helps to explain the change that pro- 
duced aller ? 

3. Give the derivation of envoyer, and mention other 

verbs derived from the same root 

4. Trace back the Future of alter to its original 

sources. 

5. What change takes place in the diphthong oy of 

envoyer when the diphthong is accented ? 

6. The Future of envoyer is formed from the older 

form of this Infinitive. Explain this statement. 



XVI. 

1. "Le cceur me fant = my heart fails me." What 

are the old and the modern forms of the Future 
of the verb in this sentence ? 

2. What is the verb of which the English crier's 

" yes ! " is intended to be the Imperative ? 

3. Give the derivation of gesir, and state what sur- 

vives of this old verb. 

4. Show that the Old French form querre of queerere 

was more etymologically correct than the more 
more modern querir. 

5. Parse the word oyant in the verse : 

Et les oyant, pleurait et larinoyait. 

6. Derive w«r, ferir, and give the participles of these 

verbs. 
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XVII. 

1. In what respect does croire resemble voir? What 

is the difference between cru and cru f 

2. Trace the Latin cadere through its successive 

changes till it became choir. 

3. Derive the adjectives mediant, nonchalant, and give 

the English for " Peu m'en chaut." 

4. What parts of savoir have ch, and what difference 

is there between savant and sachant ? 

5. The Atonic syllable ou of a tense becomes eu when 

it is the tonic syllable. Illustrate this with 
reference to mouvoir, mourir, pouvoir, vouloir. 

6. What difference is there between volant and 

vaillant f 

XVIII. 

1. Translate the folio win g soliloquy of a servant 

who follows his master : — 

" Je suis ce que je suis, 
Et je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 
Car si j'e*tais ce que je suis ; 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis." 

2. Give the derivation of cuire, ceindre, sourdre, traire, 

frire, clore. 

3. The d of rendre belongs to the root ; that of ceindre 

does not. How is the conjugation of these verbs 
affected thereby ? 

4. Naquis was formed from the barbarous Perfect 

nascivi. What became of the Latin Deponent 
verbs mori, segui ? 

5. What difference is there between rSsous and 

resolu ? 

6. From what verbs are derived the words portrait, 

retraite, ressource, attrayant ? 
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XIX. 

1. Explain the origin of the termination ment in 

adverbs of manner. 

2. Adjectives often did, in Old French, the work of 

Adverbs. Show that this still holds true in 
modern French. 

3. Give the derivation of ailleurs, dedans, aujourd'hui, 

assez, rien, demain. 

4. Show that the Old French adverb loyalment was 

more etymologically correct than th£ modern 
loyalement. 

5. Give the French adverbs that correspond to the 

Latin subinde, insimul,jam diu, quomodo, ibi, ubi. 

6. Trace the origin of the adverbs gueres, trop. 



XX. 

1. Show that some French Prepositions are really 

Participles. 

2. Give the Latin of the prepositions a, entre, contre, 

en, outre, par, pour, sans, vers, sur, sous. ' 

3. Many French particles take a final *, though there 

was none in their Latin original. Illustrate 
this with examples. 

4. Show that chez and or ought to have been chese, 

ore, if true to etymology. 

5. Give the derivation of vis-a-vis, malgrS, Kormis, 

void, derriere, devant. 

6. What is the word lez in " Plessis-lez-Tours" 

" Passy-lez-Paris"? 
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XXI. 

1. Give the derivation of car, done, ou, mats, aussi, 

nSanmoins. 

2. Explain the change that has taken place in the 

signification of lassus, as it passed into the com- 
position of Mlas. 

3. What is the word fois in the compound conjunc- 

tion toute fois (nevertheless) ? 

4. Give the conjunctions which are formed out of 

hanc horam, in-sic, aliud-sic, quando, nec. 

5. What became of Domine Deus, when it passed into 

a French Interjection ? 

6. In Vulgar Latin colpus was a blow; trace to it 

the derivation of beaucoup. 

XXII. 

1. The suffix ard (Germ, hart. Eng. art), supplies 

many Augmentatives. Give some oi these. 

2. What are the augmentatives of aiguille, couteau, 

croise, manche f 

3. The suffix dire (Lat. aster) gives the sense of 

depreciation. Give instances, and state what is 
the corresponding suffix in English. 

4. Mention some terminations that produce Diminu- 

tives in French. 

5. What suffixes correspond to the Latin aceus, iceus, 

ardus, illus f 

6. Give the diminutives of agneau, jardin, sac, enfant, 

fille, arbre, tour, rue. 
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XXIII. 

1. What Latin vowel produces the French 6, and 

what letters give the e mute ? 

2. Deduce from the derivation of lot, pied, the rule 

for the change of the Latin e, e. 

3. Which are the vowels that remain unaltered, 

when long by position ? Give instances. 

4. Explain what was the Latin pronunciation of 

e and u. 

5. Show that i long by position becomes e open in 

French, while i short becomes ot. 

6. The Latin u becomes softened into the modern u. 

Illustrate this with examples. 



XXIV. 

1. Show that the French Diphthongs generally pro- 

ceed from the falling out of Latin consonants. 

2. Give examples, showing what Latin letters pro- 

duce in French at, ei, ox, ui. 

3. The oompound vowel ou comes from the Latin 

o, u, Z. Illustrate this with examples. 

4. Give the French of illorum, proba, ovum, cor, 

novem, and deduce the rule of the change. 

5. Show what becomes of the Latin an and ce, in 

passing into French. 

6. Give the derivation of chateau, sauf, sault, beau, 

aube. 
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XXV. 

1. Give the limits within which the interchange 

of consonants can take place. 

2. Some French words erroneously add an initial I, 

and others, h. Give the French of oleum, Jiedera, 
ostrea. 

3. Show that % and / had originally the same sound, 

and j and g soft were interchanged. 

4. Give the derivation of raison, chambre, sourcil, 

orphelin, ordre, orfevre. 

5. Account for the e in esjpace, esprit, and for S in 

etude, Scole. 

6. Give the French form of dvhitum, jbenignum, fri~ 

gidus, laxare, vponms. 



XXVI. 

1. Give the derivation of fille, fcmille, cigogne, cam- 

pagne, and state the rule for the change in con- 
sonants. 

2. The letter h, which was strongly aspirated in 

Latin, was softened in French, and in some 
cases disappeared altogether. Show this by 
examples. 

3. The labials p, /, are strong, b, v, weak. Show 

that all permutations are from strong to weak. 

4. Derive envahir, trahir, avoir, orge, on, and show that 

Ji played an unimportant part in Old French. 

5. Le lendemain was in Old French Vendemain : show 

that this was etymologically correct. 

6. Prove that ch is equivalent to the Latin c followed 

by a. 
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'XXVII. 

Translate the following stanzas of Clotilde de 
Surville : — 

cher enfantelet, vray pourtraict de ton pere, 
Dors sur le seyn que ta bouohe a presse, 
Dors petiot, clos, amy, sur le seyn de ta mere 
Tien doux ceillet par le somme oppresse. 
Bel amy, cher petiot, que ta pupille tendre 
Goutte ung sommeil qui plus n'est fait pour moi. 
Je veille pour te voir, te nourrir, te defendre . . , 
Ainz qu'il m'est doulx ne veiller que pour toy ! 
Estend ses brasselets ; s'espand sur lui le somme ; 
Se clost son ceil : plus ne bouge . . . il s'endort . . . 
N'estoit ce tein floury des couleurs de la pomme, 
Ne le diriez dans les bras de la mort ? . . . 

XXVIII. 

Write in modern French the following passage from 
Comines : — 

Est-il doncques possible de tenir un roy, pour le 
garder plus honnestement, et en etroiste prison, que 
lui m£me se tenoit ? Les cages oil il avait tenu les 
autres avoient quelques huict pieds en carre, et luy, 
qui estoit si grand roy, avoit une petite cour de chas- 
teau a se pourmener ; encore n'y venoit-il guere ; 
mais se tenoit en la galerie, sans parti r de la, sinon 
par les chambres : et alloit a la messe sans passer 
par ladite cour. Voudroit-on croire que ce roy ne 
souffrit paa aussi bien que les autres, qui ainsi s'en- 
fermoit et se faisoit garder, qui estoit en peur des 
enfans, et de tous ses prochains parents, et qui chan- 
geoit et muoit de jour en jour ses serviteurs qu'il 
avoit nourri8, et qui ne tenoient biens ne honneur 
que de luy, tellement qu'en nul d'eux ne s'osoit 
fier, et s'enchaisnoit ainsi de si etranges chaisnes et 
ciostures? 
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ETYMOLOGICAL YOCABULAEY. 



01. Lat.= Classical Latin; Pop. Lat.= Popular Latin; O. Fr.= 
Old French ; L. Fr.= Learned French. 



Abeille (bee), apicula. 
Adjutare (to help), 01. Lat. 

juvare, aider. 
22 becomes eovie; ccelum, ciel. 
Agneau, agnus ; Dim. agnelet. 
Ai Fr. from accented a Lat. 
Afoul (grandfather), Pop. Lat. 

aviolu8. 
Alga (sharp), aeutus. 
Aiguiser (to whet), Pop. Lat. 

aeutiare. 
Ailleurs (elsewhere), cMorsum. 
Aine (elder), ante-natus ; O. 

Fr. aim-ne, ais-ne. 
Ainsi (so), O. Fr. asi. Origin 

uncertain, probably in-sic. 
Ajouter (to add), adjuxtare. 
Alegre (cheerful), alacrem. 
Alentour (around), O. Fr. a 

rent our. 
Aller (to go), vadere, ire, ad- 

nare. 

Alouette (lark), Dim. of aloue 

O. Fr. from alauda. 
Alun (alum), alumine, L. Fr. 

alumine. 
Ame (soul), anima ; originally 

was anime, then aneme and 

anme. 



Anient (up stream), ad-montem. 
A nee tr es (ancestors), anteces- 
sor. 

Ane (ass), annus. 
Angoisse (anguish), angustia. 
Anguille (eel), anguilla. 
Aout (August), Augustus. 
Apre (rough), asper. 
Arriere (behind), adrretro. 
Arriver (to arrive), adrripare. 
Assez (enough), ad-satis. 
Au (to the), O. Fr. al (see 

Article). 
Aube (dawn), alba dies. 
AujourdTrai (to-day), 0. Fr. 

aujour d'hui (hui=hodie). 
Auparavant (before now), 0. 

Fr. par-avant (avant = ab- 

ante. 

Aval (down stream), ad-vallem. 
Avoine (oats), avena. 
Avoir (to have), habere. 

Badaud (lounger), Dim. from 

Lat. suffix aldus. 
Baiser (to kiss), Pop. Lat. 

basiare. 

Battre (to beat), Pop. Lut. 
batuere. 

E 
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Bayard (prattler), Dim. with 
Lat. suffix ardus (Germ. 
kart). 

Beau (fine), Pop. Lat. bellus. 
Beauooup (much), beau and 

coup. O. Fr. colp, Pop. 

Lat colpus y colphu8 t and 

colaphus, signifies a blow. 
Begueule (haughty prude), bee 

open, gueule (mouth). O. 

Fr. beer or bayer signifies 

"to gape." 
Benin (benign), benignus. 
Benir (to bless), benedicere, 

O. Fr. benedir, beneir. 
Betail (cattle), be&ti-alia. 

Suffix alia forms Augmen- 

tatives. 
Blame (blame), blasphemum. 
Blasphemare forms Pop. Fr. 

bldmer and L. Fr. blasphe- 
mer. 

Bonte (goodness), bonitatem. 
Bouohe (mouth), bucca. 
Bonillir (to boil), buUire. 
Braire (to bray), Pop. Lat. 

bragire. 
Brebis (ewe), vervecem. 

Caballus (horse), Pop. Lat. 

cheval. 
Cause (box, chest), capsa. 
Car (because), quare. 
Carrefour (cross ways), qua- 

drifwrcus. 
Casser (to break), quassare. 



Catus (cat), Pop. Lat., chat. 
Ce (this), ecce-hoc, then ico, co. 
Ceans (here within), ecce-hac- 

intus, O. Fr. caiem or ca- 

ens. 

Celui = ecce ille. In O. Fr. 

celui is the objective case of 

eel or cil which earlier was 

icil=ecce-ille. 
Cependant (however) = pen- 
dant cela. 
Cet (this), ecce iste, in O. Fr. 

icist, cist, cest. 
Chaloir (to matter), caUre. 
Chambre (room), camera. 
Chandelenr (Candlemas), can- 

delarum festa. 
Chanteur from cantor em, while 

chantre is from cantor. 
Chaque (every), quisque, O. Fr. 

chesque, chasque. 
Charrue (plough), carruca. 
Chartrier (charter-house), car- 

tularium, from which also 

L. Fr. cartulaire. 
Chasser (to hunt), captiare 

Pop. Lat. 
Chateau (castle), casteUum. 
Chatouiller (to tickle), catvX- 

Hare Pop. Lat. 
Chauve (bald), calvus. 
Chef (head), caput. 
Cheval (horse), caballus Pop. 

Lat. 

Cheveu (hair), capillum. 
Chez (at the house of), cam. 
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Ciel (heaven), ccelum. 

Cigogne (stork), ciconia. 

Oigne (hemlock), cicuta. 

Ciment (cement), emmentum. 

Cinq (five), quinque. 

Circuler (to circulate), circu- 
late, whence also Pop. Fr. 
cercler. 

Clore (to close). See Def. 

verbs. 
Ccenr (heart), cor. 
Coi (still), quietus. 
Combien (how much), quomo- 

do-bene. 
Combler (to heap up), cumu- 
late, L. Fr. cumuler. 
Commnnier (to communicate), 

communicare, L. Fr. com- 

muniquer. 
Compagnon (companion), Low 

Latin companionem ; O. Fr. 

compain, from the Nom. 

companio. 
Compte (account), computum ; 

L. Fr. comput. 
Comte (county), comitatus, L. 

Fr. comite. 
Confianoe (confidence), confi- 

dentia ; L. Fr. confidence. 
Conge (leave), commiatus, in 

Pop. Lat. comjatug. 
Conter (to relate), computare. 
Coqne (shell), concha. 
Corbean (crow), corveUus. 
Coude (elbow), cubitus. 
Couvre-chef (head-dress = ker- 



chief), compare curfew = 

couvre-feu. 
Creance (credence), credentia, 

L. Fr. credence. 
Cruel (cruel), cruddis. 
Cneillir (to collect), coUigere. 
dure (to cook), coquere. 

Dans (in), de-intus, O. Fr. dent. 
Davantage (more), O. Fr. 

d'avantage from de-ab-ante 

and the suffix agium. 
Deed (on this side), de and 

ecce hoc. 
Dedans (within), de and dans. 
Dejil (already), de and jam. 
Demi (half), dimidium. 
Dds (from), de-ex. 
Desormais (henceforth), O. Fr. 

de-ore-mais = de hora magis. 
Devant (before), de-ab-ante. 
Devoir (to owe), debere. 
Diaere (deacon), diaconus. 
Dien (God), Bens. 
Dijon from Lat. Dibionem. 
Dime (tithe, tenth), decima, 

L. Fr. decime. 
Done (then), tunc. 
Donner (to give), donare. 
Dont (of which, whence), de- 

unde. 

Dorenavant (henceforth), de- 
hora-in-ab-ante ; O. Fr. d 'ore 
en avant. 

Dn (of the), in O. Fr. del, 
deu. 
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Echevin (Alderman), scabinus. 
Echelle (ladder), seala. 
Ecorce (bark), corticem. 
Ecouter (to listen), auscultate. 
Employer (to employ), im- 

plicare, L. Fr. impliquer. 
Empreindre (to imprint), im- 

primere, L. Fr* imprimer. 
En (hence), inde ; O. Fr. int, 

ent. 

Ensemble (together), in-simul. 
Envoyer (to send), indeviare. 
Essai (attempt), exagium, Pop. 
Lat. 

Essaim (swarm), examen, from 
which also L. Fr. examen. 

Faillir (to deceive), see Def. 

Verbs. 
Faim (hanger), famem. 
Faux (scythe), falcem. 
Ferir (to strike), see Def. 

Verbs. 
Feu (fire),/ociw»i 
Fier (proud), fetus. 
Fils (son), filius. 
Fil (thread), Jttum. 
Fourvoyer (to mislead), foris- 

viare. 

Froid (cold), frigidus. 

Geant (giant), gigantem. 
Gesir (to lie), jaoere (see Def. 
Verbs). 

Oobelet (goblet), cupeUetum 
(Pop. Lat.). 



Gonjon (gudgeon), gobioncm. 
Gout (taste), gustus. 
Ore (pleasure), gratum. 
Grenouille (frog), O. Fr. re- 

nouitte, Pop. Lat. ranuela, 

01. Lat. ranuncula. 
Gue (ford), vadum. 
Guepe (wasp), vespa. 
Gudre O. Fr. gaires (see Adv.). 
Guerre (war), Germ, werra. 
Gui (mistletoe), viscum. 

Haleine (breath), halena. 
Halsbere, haubert from Germ. 
Helm Germ, gave "heaume. 
Heriberg Germ, gave auberge. 
Bier (yesterday), heri. 
Hormis (except), forts-missus. 
Hotel (hotel), hospitalis, L. 

Fr. hSpital 
Hui (to-day), hodie. 
Huifl (door), ostium. 
Huitre (oyster), ostrea. 
Hurler (howl), ululare, Pop. 

Lat. uUare. 

Id (here), ecce-hic. 

Icil (fern, ioelle) = ecce-iUe ; 
in O. Fr. fa'Z, c#, ceJ; the 
objective case is celui. 

Issir (to issue), extre. 

Ivre (drunken), ebrius. 

Jadis (of yore), jam-diu. 
Jamais (ever), jam-magis. 
Jaune (yellow), galbinus. 
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Je(I); see Pronouns. 
Jeune (fasting), jejunium. 
Jour (day), diurnum. 
Josque (till), diusque, later 
djusque. 

La (there), Mac. 
Laisser (to leave), laxare. 
Laitue (lettuce), lactuca. 
Larron (thief), latronem. 
Laxare (to relax), has given 

laisser and lacker. 
Legs (legacy), legaUu. 
Lear (their, to them), illorwn. 
LSs (near), Vitus. 
Lier (bind), ligare, which gives 

also L. Fr. Uguer. 
Xierre (ivy), hedera, in O. Fr. 

terre. 

Idneeul (shroud), O. Fr. lin- 

Linge (linen), Uneum. 
Livrer (to tree), liberare, L. 

Fr. Z&erer. 
Loin (far), Zongv. 
Lots (then), O. Fr. Pore = ilia 

hora. 

Luire (shine), lucere, 

Mleher (to chew), mostfcare, 

L. Fr. magtiquer. 
Maigre (lean), macrum. 
Maint (many a), Germ, manch. 
Maintenant (now), manu- 

tenente. 
Mais (but), mogris. 



Maison (house), mansumem. 
Malade (ill), male-aptus. 
Malheur (misfortune), malum- 

augurium, O. Fr. mal~eur. 
Hanger (to eat), mandueare. 
Mareehal (marshal), mart- 

scallus. 

Marguillier (churchwarden), 

matriclarius. 
Marraine (god-mother), ma- 

trina. 

Maussade (unpleasant), male- 

sapidus. O. Fr. «ade= 

sapidus. 
Mediant (wicked), partic of 

mechoir ( = male-cadere). 
Meilleur (better), mdiorem. 
Memo (same), O. Fr. mesme, 

from Pop. Lat. metipsimus ; 

this became medisme, mels- 

me, mesme. 
Mener (to lead), minare Pop. 

Lat 

Meuble (furniture), mobUis ; L. 

Fr. mobile. 
Mente (pack of hounds), moto, 

O. Fr. mue, from mouvoir. - 
Mieux (better), mefttw ; O. Fr. 

roeZz, mieZz. 
Houche (fly), musoa. 
Moult (much), O. Fr. from 

muUum. * 
Moid (hogshead), modius. 
Mur (ripe), mo^unw. 

Nager (to swim), navigare, 
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from which also L. Fr. navi- 
guer. 

Hagueres (lately) ; O. Fr. n'a 

guere. 
Half (simple), nativus. 
Naltre (to be born), nascere, 

Pop. Lat. 
Nappe (table-cloth), mappa. 
Neanmoins (nevertheless), ni- 

hilominus ; neant is probably 

necentem, Pop. Lat. signify- 
ing " nothing" 
Henni (no); O. Fr. nmnil is 

the Latin non-Ulud. 
Neveu (nephew), nepotem. 
Nez (nose) nasus. 
Hi (neither) ; O. Fr. ne is the 

Latin nec. 
Niais (silly), nidacem. 
Noces (nuptials), nuptix. 
Hoir (black), niger. 
Nonchalant (careless), Pres. 

Part, of Def. verb chaUrir 

with non. 
Nonobstant (notwithstanding), 

non-dbstante. 
Hnire (to hurt), nocere. 

Obeir (to obey), dbedire. 
Octante (eighty), O. Fr. from 

octoginta. 
Oiseau (bird) ; O. Fr. oisd, 

from Pop. Lat. aucellus = 

aviceUus. 
Oiseux (idle), otiosm. 
On (one), homo ; O. Fr. hom,om. 



Or (now), hora. 
Oreille (,ear), auricula. 
Orfevre (goldsmith), aurifaber. 
Orfraie (osprey), ossifraga. 
Orge (barley), hordeum. 
Orgue (organ), organum, from 

which also L. Fr. organe. 
Orphelin (orphan), orphaninw. 
On (or), out 
Oil (where), ubi. 
Oui (yes), O. Fr. oil = hoc-iUud. 
Ouir (to hear), audire. 
Outre (beyond), ultra. 

Paitre (to pasture), pascere. 
Palais (palace), palatium. 
Pale (pale), pallidas. 
Palefroi (palfrey), paraveredits, 

later parafredus. 
Par (by), per. 
Paresse (sloth), pigritia. 
Pelerin (pilgrim), peregrinus. 
Pen (Httle), paucum. 
Pigeon (pigeon), pipionem. 
Pire (worse), pejor. 
Plenrard (crying child), suffix 

ardus, intensifies. 
Plier (to fold), plicare. 
Plnsieurs (several), pluriores y 

O. Fr. plurieurs. 
Poison (poison), potionem. 
Poltron (coward), pollice-trun- 

cm. 

Porehe (porch), porticm, . 

whence also L. Fr. portique. 
Ponce (thumb), pollicem. 
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Four (for), pro, O. Fr. por. 
Pre (meadow), pratum. 
Primevere (primrose), prima- 
vera. 

Puce (flea), pulicem. 
Paine (younger), post-natus; 
as aine is ante-natus. 

Quand (when), quando. 
Quant (in regard to), quantum. 
Queleonque (whatever), qualis- 
cunque. 

Querir (to fetch), see Def. 

verbs. 
Queue (tail), cauda. 
Quieonque (whoever), qui- 

cunque. 

Baison (reason), rdtionem. 
Regie (rule), regula. 
Bemorque (towing), remulcum. 
Benie (renegade), renegatus, 

from which also L. Fr. 

renegat. 
Bei (on a level with), rams. 
Bien (anything), rem. 
Bossignol (nightingale), lus- 

ciniola. 

Samedi (Saturday), Sabbati- 
dies. 

Sanglier (wild-boar), singu- 
laris. 

Sans (without), sine. 
Sauf (safe), salvus. 
flauvage (wild), sdmiicus. 



Savoir (to know), sapere. 

See (dry), siccus. 

Seigneur (lord, lit elder), 

seniorem. 
Selon (according to), sub- 

longum. 

Semaine (week), septimana ; 

O. F. sepmaine. 
Semhler (to seem), simulare. 
Seulement (only), solamente. 
Singe (ape), simia, later simja. 
SoBur (sister), soror. 
Soir (evening), serus. 
8oudre (to solve). See Def. 

verbs. 

Souloir (to be wont). Seo 

Def. verbs. 
Sous (under), sub. 
Sur (upon), super. 

Take (to be silent), tacere. 
Tandis (while), tarn diu. 
Tante (aunt), amita; O. Fr. 
ante. 

Taon (gad-fly), tabanus. 
Tapis (carpet), tapeium. 
Tel (such), foZw. 
Tige (stem), tibia, later fifc/a. 
Toison (fleece), tonsionem. 
T6t (soon) ; O. Fr. tost ; origin 

obscure. 
Toujours (always) ; O. Fr. tons 

jours. 

Tousser (to cough), tussire^ 

O. Fr. tussir. 
Trdfle (trefoil), trifolium. 
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Trop (too much) ; Low Lat. 
troppus, from O. H. Germ. 
drupo. 

Vendange (vintage) vindemia. 
Venaison (venison), venationem. 
Verre (glass), vitrum. 
Vers (towards) versus. 
Vert (green), viridis. 
Yiande (meat), vivenda. 
Yidame (bishop's bailiff)) vice- 
dominus. 



Viorne (wild vine), viburnum. 
Vis-a-vis (face to face), visus- 

ad-vimm. 
Voioi (see here)=yois-ici. 
Voisin (neighbour), vicinus. 
Yoiture (carriage), vectura. 
Voyage (journey), viaticum. 

W becomes Gu in French; 
William = Guillaume. 

Y (there, to it), *W. 
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NOTE ON FRENCH GENDER. 

In French Grammars rules are given for the 
gender of French words according to their termi- 
nations, but to any rules framed on this principle 
the number of exceptions must be so large, and 
apparently so arbitrary, that it is impossible to re- 
member them. In Brasseur's Grammar there are 
16 groups, containing 60 terminations, and, when 
these are mastered, there remain 9 pages of excep- 
tions to be learnt. To the rule about the gender of 
nouns in "e" mute there are no less than 257, and 
to all the rules together, over 600 exceptions. 

Of course, those who do not know anything of 
Latin must either attack these formidable lists, or 
pick up the genders without any rules to guide 
them. But a slight knowledge of Latin genders* 
together with a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
principles of French etymology, will greatly simplify 
the study of the French genders. Instead of 60 rules 
and 500 exceptions, a scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject yields 3 rules, with a short list of exceptions to 
each, and, what is of the greatest importance, in- 
stead of rules and exceptions, appearing to be abso- 
lutely arbitrary, the reasons for the rules are obvious, 
and those for the exceptions can be given in nearly 
every case. 

The advantages claimed for the Etymological 
treatment of French genders are (1) that it is 
scientific, and reduces chaos to order ; (2) that it is 
interesting; (3) that it makes it possible for a 
foreigner who knows something of Latin to learn 
with comparative' ease the gender of the majority of 
French words. 



F 
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FBENCH GENDERS. 

1. Words that are masculine in Latin are masculine in 
French. 

The most important exceptions are : 



also all 



Feminine. 




Masculine. 


Annales 


annals 


annales 


Asperge 


asparagus 


asparagum 


Brebis 


sheep 


vervecem 


Oomete 


comet 


cometam 


Dent 


tooth 


dentem 


£corce 


bark 


corticem 


Fin 


end 


finem 


Fleur 


flower 


florem 


Hymne 


hymn 


bymnum 


Limite 


limit 


limitem 


Mceurs 


manners 


mores 


Planete 


planet 


planetam 


Poudre 


powder 


pulverem 


Puce 


flea 


pulicem 


Souris 


mouse 


soricem 


abstract words in -or em 


= eur. 


Douleur 


pain 


dolorem 


Chaleur 


heat 


calorem 


Couleur 


colour 


colorem 


Peur 


fear 


pavorera 


Erreur 


mistake 


errorem 


&c. 


&o. 


&c. 



N.B. The only two abstract nouns in -eur from 
orem that are masculine are : 

Honneur honour honorem 

Labeur labour laborem 
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EBASONS FOR THE CHANGE* 

(1) Brebia, aouria. Names of animals often change 
gender, e.g. roaaignol, m. (luaciniola, f.), daim, m. 
(dama, f.), merle, m. (merula, f.). The existence 
of the masculine word aouria (smile) may have 
had some influence in the change of gender of 
souria (mouse). 

(2) Cendre, annates, &c. A great number of French 
words ending in "e" mute come from Latin 
feminine words of the " a " declension, and 
other words ending in e were probably made 
feminine by false analogy with them. 

(3) Ecorce is derived by Brachet from a form " excor- 
ticea" which accounts for the 6 as well as for 
the gender. 

(4) F,in. " Finis " is sometimes feminine in Latin. 

(5) Fleur and moeurs follow the analogy of the 
abstract words in ~eur. 

(6) Douleur, &c. are fern, because they are abstracts ; 
the remarkable thing is not that they should be 
feminine, but that the Latin words in -or should 
be masculine. 

(7) Honneur and Labeur were feminine in Old 
French, and may have become masculine befcause 
of their occasional use in a concrete sense, or 
owing to a pedantic attempt to restore the 
original gender. 

N.B. French concrete nouns in -eur are masc, as 
empereur fr. imperatorem ; malheur and bonheur are 
masc. as they come from augurium. 
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2. Words that are neuter in Latin are masculine 
French. 

The most important exceptions are : 



"FVvmiirinA 

A Oil! Ill All vt 






Onillpr 




AIV»Tl 1 AATA 


Encro 


ink" 


ATI Afl.11 nt.ii m 

vlivnllDvUlll 


Stable 


stable 


atabulum 


1?! furl a 


study 


nTurliiinri 

DvUUlUJLU* 


Horloge 


clock 


horologium. 


Huile 


oil 


oleum. 


Jument 


mare 


jumentum. 


L£vre 


lip 


labrum 


Mer 


sea 


mare 


Piece 


piece 


petium 


Pointe 


point 


punctum 


Poire 


pear 


pirum 


Pomme 


apple 


pomum 


Prune 


plum 


prunum 


Reponse 


answer 


responsum 


Tourmente 


storm 


tormentum 



also most nouns derived from Latin neuter plurals 



Arme 


arms 


anna 


Date 


date 


data 


Enseigne 


ensign 


insignia 


Erttrailles 


entrails 


intralia 


Epousailles 


wedding 


sponsalia 


Joie 


joy 


gaudia 


Merveille 


wonder 


mirabilia 


Volaille 


fowl 


volatilia. 
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EEASONS FOB THE CHANGE, 

(1) All these words except jument and mer end 
in "e," and were probably made feminine by 
false analogy with words coming from Latin 
nouns of the " a " declension. 

(2) Jument is feminine because of its meaning. 

(3) Mer. Cf. 0aW<ra (Gk.) and die See (Ger.). 

(4) About ihe gender of nouns from Latin neuter 
plurals there are two views : 

(a) That the neuter plurals in " a " were mistaken for 
feminine nouns of the " a ** declension. 1 

(b) That the words became feminine because of their 
meaning, i.e. abstract or collective. 

N.B. Latin feminines in -us from Greek femi- 
nines in -os are masculine in French. 

Atome atom atomum 

Dialecte dialect * dialectum 

Exode Exodus Exodum 

Perimetre perimeter perimetrum 



1 Brachet writes in his 'Historical French Grammar': — 
" Some neuter substantives became feminines, the neuter plural 
in " a " (pecora) having been mistaken (a strange error !) for a 
singular nominative of the first declension. In texts of the 
fifth century we find such accusatives as pecoras, pergamenam, 
vestimenat8, &c." 
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3. Words that are feminine in Latin are feminine in 
French. 

The most important exceptions are : 



Masculine. 




Feminine. 


Aigle 


eagle 


aquilam 


Appendice 


appendix 


appendicem 


Arbre 


tree 


arborem 


Art 


art 


artem 


Dimanche 


Sunday 


(diem) Dominicam 


Diocese 


diocese 


dioecesim 


Ddme 


dome 


domum 


Ete' 


summer 


lestatem 


j? rum 


forehead 


froiitem 


Ongle 


nail 


ungulam 


Orchestra 


orchestra 


orchestram 


Pie'ge 


snare 


pedicam 


Poison 


poison 


potionem 


Poisson 


fish 


piscationem 


Bossignol 


nightingale 


lusciniolam 


Salut 


health 


salutem 


Sort 


fate 


sortem 


Souppon 


suspicion 


suspicionem 


Vertige 


' vertigo 


vertiginem 


mes of trees : 






Cyprus 


cypress 


cupressum 


Lierre 


ivy 


(illam) hederam 


Pin 


pine 


pinnm 


Myrte 


myrtle 


myrtam 



(exceptions, palme, 6bene, epine, vigne, and a few others 
feminine). 
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SEASONS FOR THE CHANGE. 

(1) Aigle, the male is regarded. 

(2) Arbre follows the analogy of the names of parti- 

cular trees. 

(3) Art Most words in -art are masculine. 

(4) Dimanche. The names of the other days of the 

week are masculine. 

(5) fhtL The names of the other seasons are mascu- 

line. 

(6) Front, cf. mont, pont, font coming from Latin mas- 

culine. 

(7) Ongle, cf. angle from angulum masculine. 

(8) Orchestre, cf. ministre, monstre, lustre, from Latin 

masculine or neuters. 

(9) Poison, cf. pion, lion, paon, magon, saumon, poumon, 

savon, from Latin masculines in -onem. 

(10) Bomgnol, cf. sol, col, from Latin neuters solum, 

collum. 

(11) Salut first became masc. in the sense of " salu- 

tation" or the "act of saluting," "puis le 
feminin s'efface tout a fait." (Littre.) 

(12) Sort. Words in -ort are masc, cf. port (exc. 

mort). 

(13) Vertige. Words in -ige are masc. (with 3 exc.) 

because they come from Latin words in 
-igium, e.g. prodige, litige, prestige, vestige. 
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— Memorabilia. By Percival Frost,, M.A. 4s. 6<i. 

A Grammar- School Atlas of Classical Geography! Containing Ten 
selected Maps. Imperial 8vo. 5s. ' 

Uniform with the Series. 

The New Testament, in Greek. 'With English Notes, &o. By 
Rev. J. F. Macmichael. It. W. 



CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

-ffischylus. By F. A. Paley, M,A. 3s. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico. By G. Long, M.A* 2*. 
. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, et Eplstolw Selecta. By 

G. Long, M.A. Is. Qd. 
Ciceronis Orationes. Vol I. (in Verrem). By G. Long, MJl, 3s. Qd. 
Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. . 3 vols. 3s. Qd. each. 
:. Herodotus. By J. G. Blakesley, B.D„ 9 vols. 7s. 
. Someti Iliaa. I.-XIL By F. A. Paley, M. A. 2s. 6* 
Moistiua.' By A. J. Macleane, M.A. ' Ss. W. ; ; •*» 
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Juvenal et Pereius. By A. J. Macleane, MJL Is. 64. 
Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 64. 
Sallustl Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By Or. Long, M.A. Is. 64. 
Terenti Gomcedise. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3s. 
Thncydides. By J. G. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols. 7s. 
Yirgfflus. By J. Conington, M.A. 3s. 64. 
Xenophontis Ezpeditio Cyri. By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 2s. 64. 
Hovum Testamentum Grscum. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 4s. 64. 
An edition with wide margin for notes, 12s. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

A Selection of the most usually read of the Gfreek and Latin Authors 
Annotated for Schools. Fcap Svo. Is. 64. each, 

Euripides. Alcestis. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Medea. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

■ Hippolytus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

■ Hecuba. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Bacchic. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

^Sschylus. Prometheus Vinctus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Ovid. Selections. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known Scholars, 
Crown Svo. 

Aristophanes. The Peace. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 64. 
The Acharnians. By F. A. Paley. 4s. 64. 

■ The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M. A. {Immediately. 
Cicero. The Letters to Atticus. Bk. L By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legations. By R. Shilleto, M.A. 6s. 

, The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beat son, M.A. 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. By W. Wagner, PhJ). 
4th Edition. U. 6d. 

■ The Phfledo. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 6s. 64. 

■ The Protagorts. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4s. 64. 

Flautus. TheAnlularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 4s. 64. 

. Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 4s. 64. 

Sophoclis Trachinte. By A. Pretor, M.A. [Immediately. 
Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 10s . 641 
Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4a. fcd. 

Others in preparation. 
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CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

jEtna. By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. 3*. 6& 

Aristophanis Comoediee. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 8?o. 2 vols. 

23*. 6d. Flays sold separately. 
Pax. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Horace. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, MX 
Large 8vo. II. 1*. 

Livy. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5s. 

Or Books I.-III.3*. to. IV. and V. 80. &d. 
Lucretius. Titi Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. With 

a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. VoL I. 

Text, 16$. Vol. II. Translation, 60. (Sold separately.) 

Ovid. P. OvidiiNasonisHeroidesXTV. By A. Palmer, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 
Fropertius. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
8vo. Cloth, 9«. 

Sophocles. The Ajax. By C. E. Palmer, M.A. [Immediately. 
Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnesian "War. By Richard 

Shilleto, M.A. Book I. 8vo. 6t. to. (Book II. in the press.) 
Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. (Sold 

separately.) Vol.1. 11. 80. Vol. II. 11. 4*. Vol. III. 18*. VoL IV. Part 1. 18*.; 

Fart II. 140.; or in one Vol. 820. 



LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 

Bey. J. B. Baddeley, M.A. fcap. 8vo. 20. 
Latin Prose Lessons. By A. J. Church, M.A. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo. 

20. 6d. 

Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. Fcap. 

8vo. 20. 6d. * 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 2nd Edit. 3*. 6*3. 
Scala Grceca: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J.Vf. 

Davis, M. A., and B. W. Baddeley, M. A. 8rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. to. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 4*. Oct. 

By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John's Colleoe, Cambridge. 

Eclogse Latina ; or, First Latin Reading Book, with English Notes 

and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. flJ. 
Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

20. 6d. Key, 4*. 

A Latin Verse Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. Key, 50. 

An ale eta Graeca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English Notes, 
and a Dictionary. New Edition; Fcap. 8vo. 80. to. 

Materials fox Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Fcap. 8vo. dt.64. 

Key, 5s. 

Horilegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts tocpin ^foaS&uu 
With Hotes. Fcap. 8vo. 80. 
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By the Eev. F. E. Ghettos. 
A First Cheque-Book for Latin Verse-makers. Is. 6<*. 
A Latin Version for Masters. 2*. 6rf. 

Beddenda; or, Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 

. Latin Prose and Terse. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
Beddenda Beddita {see next page). 



By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 

Foliornm Silvnla. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 8th Edition. Post8vo. 7s. <kt. 

— • Part IT. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

. and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Edition. . Post 8vo. 6*. 

— : ' Part III. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 

3rd Edition. Post8vo. 8*. 

Folia SilvnlflB, sive Eclogse Poetarum Anglicornm in Latinmn et 
OraBcum convorsas. 8vo. Vol. L 10«. W. Vol II. J2>. 

Foliorum Centurio. Select Passages for Translation into Latin and 
Greek Prose. 6th Edition. PostSvo. 8*. 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 

* # * Many of the following bookd are well adapted for school prizes. 

jEscbylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, H.A. 
2nd Edition. 8v . Is. 6d. 
■ Translated by Anna Swanwick. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. 

. Folio Edition, with Thirty-three Illustrations from Flax- 

man's designs. '21. 2s. 

Anthologia Greeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. 4tA and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A .Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from Nasvins 
to Boethius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. Fcap. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Aristophanes: The Peace. Text and metrical translation. By 

B. B. Rogers, M.A. Fcap. 4to. 7*. 6d. 
. The Wasps. Text and metrical translation. By B. B. 

Rogers, H.A. Fcap. 4to. 7s. <W. 
Corpus Poetarftm Latinorom. Edited by Walker 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. In English verse by 
. J. Conington,.M*A. 7th edition. Fcap. 8vt>. 5*. M. 

■ The Satires and Epistles. In English verse by J. Coning, 
.ton, M.A. 4th edition. «f . 6rf. 

■ Illustrated from. Antique. Gec&aVy C.V* .^oa,^ ^ 7?^. 
text revised with Introduction by H. X. J.ltoao^.^^W^-^^" 
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Mvbsb Etonenses, sive Carminvm Etone Condi tarvm Delectvs. By 

Bicbard Okes. 2 vols. Svo. 15*. 
Fropertius. Verse translations from Book V., with revised Latin 

Text. By F. A. Paley, H.A. Fcap. 8m St. 
Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo» 7a. 

Philebus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M. A. Small 8vo. 4*. 

Theietetus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small 8vo. 4«. 

Analysis and Index of tbe Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 

8vo. 5*. 

Beddenda Beddita: Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Terse Translation. By P. B. Gretton. Crown 8vo. At. 

Sabrinse Corolla m hortnlis Begie Scholse Salopiensis contexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legend!*. Editio tertia. 8?o. 8*. 6d. 

Bertam Carthasiannm Floribus trium Seculorum Contextum. By 

W. H. Brown. 8vo. 14*. 
Theocritus. In English Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

7b. w. 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 
Poat8vo. 7*. to. 

— into Greek and Latin Verse. By B. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth 

gilt 10«.M. 

Virgil in English Bhythm. By Bev. B. C. Singleton. Large crown 
8vo. 7$. Gd. 



REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin Grammar. By T; H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 85. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 
Uth Edition. Post 8vo. 8*. 6rf. 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, MJL 
Crown 8vp. 2«. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J.W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th Edition* 
Post 8vo. 5*. 

A Dictionary of Latfn and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Riley. Post 
8yo. 5*. With Index Verborum, 6*. 

A History of Boman Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at the 
University of Tubingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. SU. 

Students Guide to the University of Cambridge. Be vised and cor- 
rected. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 64. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation, 
Bules for formation of tenses, Ac. &o. By J. S. Baird, T.C.D. it. 64. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. 1*. 

Homeric Dialect Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. 1«. 

G»ak Accidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, MJl. New Edition. If. 
UOn Accidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.k. 1*. 
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Latin Versification. !«/ 

Notabilia Quadam : or the Principal Tenses of most of the Irregular-. 
Greek verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions. 
New edition. It. 

Bichmond Rules for tMe Otidian Distich, &o. By J. Tate, MA. 1*. 
The Principles of Latin Syiiax. 1*. 



CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A' Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the XJniver- 
sities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Fcap. Svo. 
Arithmetic. By Eev. C. Elsee, M.A. Fcap. 870. 7th Edit. 3*.Qa\ 
Algebra. By the Est. C. Elsee, M.A. 4th Edit. 4s. 
Arithmetic. By A, Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6rf. 

— A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A. 3rd Edition. St. 64. 

Algebra, Progressive Course of Example^. "With Answers. By 
Rev. W. F. M'Michael; M.A., and R. Prowde Smith, M.A. [Immediately. 

An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. 4*. . 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, MJL 

2nd Edition. 4* 6d. 
Elementary Statics. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D J). 2nd Edit. 3*. . ; 
Elementary Dynamics. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.B. 2nd Edit. 3*. 
Elementary Hydrostatics. . By W. H. Besant, M.A. 7th Edit. 4*. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 6s. 
The First Three Sections of Newton s Principia, with an Appendix; 

and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 6th Edition./ 

by P. T. Main, M.A. As. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. Gd. 
Geometrical Optics. With Answers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. - 8s. 6a\ 
Analytical Geometry for. Schools. By T.G.Vyvyan. 3rd Edit 4s.6*rf. 

Companion to the Greek Testament By A. C. Barrett, A.M. b*rd 

. Edition. Fcafr 8vo. 6s. . ■ 
An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 

. Prayer. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8to. 4m. M. 
Music. By H. C. Banister. 6th Edition revised. 5s. 

— History of. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. B. Oxon. 

ARITHMETIC. AND ALGEBRA. 

Principles and Practice ot Arithmetic. By J. Hind, M.A. 9th Edit. 

Elements of Algebra. By J. Hin^lilLk. Wk^daSu . 

Bee aUo for*^** B«va- 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 4s. Bd. 

•Part I. 2*. 6</. Part II. 2*. 
The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Exercises separately, Is. 

■ The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 
10th Edition. 8vo. 6*. . 

■ The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C. P. 

t Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Fcap.8vo. 2*v6d. • 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid's Elements. By Key. J. 

Brasse, D.D. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6(2. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 
Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, B. A. 

Crown 8vo. Ss.6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W„H.Besant,M.A. 2nd Edit. 4*.6tf. 

The Geometry of Conies. By C. Taylor, M.A. 2nd Edit 8vo. 4*. 64. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John's- 'College 
from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. Svo. 12*. . 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

The Shrewsbury Trigonometry. By J. Q. P. Algous. Crown 8vo. 2v 
Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3*. 6rf. 
Elements of Plane and Spberical Trigonometry. By J. Hind, M.A. 

6th Edition. 12mo. 6s. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 5*. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. Turnbull, 

M.A. Svo. 12*. 

Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By M. O'Brien, M.A. 
.'8ya.. 9*. . 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. 

Walton, M.A. 8to. 16*. . 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Di- 
mensions. By W. A/ Whit worth, M.A. 8yo. 16*. 
Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitivorth. 2nd Edit Cr. 8vo. 6*. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 

2nd Edition, .revised. 8?q. Ss. — 
Getmetrlcal Illustrations of the Differential Calculus. By M. B. Pell. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential tialcuhu. By M. O'Brien, 

M.A. 8vo. 10*. 6<L 
Tloiim on Boulettes and GlissettesV By W. H. Besarit, M.A. 8vo. 

rZ ^& Functions, ' JKteineniary Treatise on. "Bir C«s\ef; "Silk. 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Elementary Statics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 3*. 
Treatise on Statics. By S. Earnshaw, M.A. 4th Edit. 8vo. 10*.6rf. 
A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By W. Garnett,B- Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Elementary Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap.8vo. 2nd Edit 

Problems in Statics and Dynamics. By W. Walton, M.A. 8to. 10#.6rf. 

Problems in Theoretical Mechanics. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 

revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo- 16*. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. By Prof. Potter. 4th Edit. 

revised. 8*. 6d. * 
Elementary Hydrostatics.. By Prof. Potter. . It. 6rf. 

By W. H. Beaant, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 8th Edition. 4s. 

A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 

New Edition revised. 10*. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[Preparing. 

Solutions of Examples on the Dynamics of a Bigid Body. By W. N. 

Griffin, M.A. 8vo. 6*. 6d. 
Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By J. K. Lunn, M.A. 7s.6d. 
Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. 8*o. 3#. Qd. 
A Chapter on Fresnel's Theory of Donble Refraction. By W. S. 

Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By Prof. Potter. Parti. 3rd Edit. 

' 9s. M. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Physical Optics; or the Nature and Properties of Light. By Prof. 

Potter, A. M. 6*. 6d. Part II. 7s. 6d. 
Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, B.A. Crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Figures Illustrative of Geometrical Optics. From Schelbach. By 

. W.B.Hopkins. Folio. Plates. 10* . Qd. 
The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia, with an Appendix; 

. and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A> 5th Edit. 
Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4f. 
An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M.A. Fcap. 

8vo. cloth. 4*. 

Practical and Spherical Astronomy. By B. Main, MJL 8vo. 14*. 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy, from the " Astronomie Phy- 
sique " of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3«. 6rf. 

A Compendium of Facts and Formula) in Pure Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy. By O. It. 8m alley. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6& 
Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Oth Edit. 

8vo. 16a 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ** Elementary Course of 

. Mathematics." . 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 
Solutions of Goodwin's Collection ot «sA ^sasss^si^ 

W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, reMaeA ati^«u\&x^ 
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* Elementary Examples in Fore Mathematics. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 
7«.M. 

Mechanical Euclid. By thelale W. Wbewell, D.D. 5th Edition. 6>. 
Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By S. Fen- 
\ wick, F.RJLS. 8vo. 12s. 

« Tahle of Anti liOgarithms. By H. E. Filipowski. 3rd Edit 8vo. 15s. 
Mathematical and other Writings of B. L. Ellis, MX Svo. 16j. 
Notes on the Principles of Pure and Applied Calculation. By Rev. 

J. Challis, M.A. Demy 8to. 15*. 
The Mathematical Principle of Physics. By Rev. J. Chain's, MJL 

Demy 8vo. 6s. 



HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Borne and the Campagna. By B. Burn, M.A. With 85 Engravings 
and 26 Maps and Flans. With Appendix. 4 to. SI Ss. 

The History of the Kings of Borne. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 16s. 

Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition revised and 
continued. 5 vols, demy 8vo. jlmmediaMf. 

A Plea for Livy. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 1*. 

Boma Begalis. By T. H.. Dyer. 8vo, 2s. 6<L 

The History of Pompeii : its Buildings and Antiquities. By T. H. 

Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. dd. 
Ancient Athens : its History, Topography, and Remains. By T. H. 

Djer. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. 12. St. 
The Decline of the Boman Bepuhlic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 8vo. 

14*. each. . 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By C. H. 
. Pearson, MJL 2nd Edit., revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. 19s, 
Vol. II. 14*. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd Edit, 
revised. Sis. 6d. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th Edit. 

8vo. 2s. 

Student s Text-Book of English and General History. By D. Beale. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. 6 vols, post 8vo. 

5*. each. Abridged edition. 1 vol. 6*. 6d. 
Eglnhard's Life of Karl the Great Translated with Notes by 

W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. As. M. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 8 vo. 3*. id. 
The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New Edition, 
brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Atlases. 

An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes and 
G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. tel. 

A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps selected 
from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 6*. 

Fhst CJ&sslcal Maps. By the Bev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 

Standard Library Atl&a of Classical Geography. Tm^.^o. 1%.^ 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Webster's Dictionary of the English Language. Re-edited by N. 

Poller and C. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mahn's Etymology. 1 vol. 21*. 
With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustrations, 31*. 6d. 
" Tub best practical English Dictionary bxtaht."— Quarterly Review. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explanation - 
with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 
Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. S 
vols. 4to. 42. 14*. 6d. ; half russia, 51. 15t. 6d. ; russia, 6L 12*. Supple- 
ment separately. 4to. 12*. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, IBs. ; hall russia, 20*. ; russia, 
21*. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Fost8vo. 4*. 64. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10*. 64. 
Language, its Origin and Development By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 

8vo. 14*. 

Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ethno- 
graphy of Ancient Italy and to the Philological Study of the Latin , 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Archdeacon 
Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5*. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy8vo. 16*. 

A Syriac Grammar. By O. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edit., enlarged. 

8vo. 7*. 64. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beamont, MJL 
12mo. 7*. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Novum Testamentum Graecum, Textus Stephanici, 1050. By F. H. 
Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 4*. 64. Also on Writing 
Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 12*. 

By the same Author* 
Codez Bezs3 Gantabrigiensis. 4to. 26*. 

A Full Collation of the Codez Sinaiticus with the Received Text of 
the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament With 
Forty Facsimiles *iom Ancient Manuscripts. New Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament For English Readers. 
Crowu 8vo. 6*. 

The New Testament for English Headers. By the late H. Alford, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 8rd Edit. 12*. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit 10*. 64. 
VoL II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16*. Vol. 1L Part II. 2nd Edit. 16*. 
The Greek Testament By the late H. Alfoid,!^. "HSu'V. *fifc^ 
Edit. li. 8*. Vol. II. 6th Edit. It is. \o\. \\\. ttftv^&!u^&*« 
JfcrtI.4tiiEditl8*. Vol.lV.PaxtU.\to'E^,\<V»A ^^^^ 
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Companion to the Greek Testament By A. G. Barrett, MA. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s.,' 

Hints for Improvement in the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament. By the late J. Scholefield, M. A. 4th Edit. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

Liber Apologeticos. The Apology of Tertullian, with English 
Notes, by H. A. Woodham, LL.D. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 8e. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &c 
By Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. Svo. Vol. I. 4th Edition, 18*. 
Vol. II. 3rd Edit. Ids. 

■ Abridged for Schools. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 10#. 6rf. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Welchman. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. Interleaved, 8*. 

History of the Articles of Religion. By 0. H. Hardwick. 3rd Edition. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
. With Analysis and Index by E.Walford, M.A. Post8vp. 5s. 

Doctrinal System of St. John as Evidence of the Date of his Gospel. 
By Rev. J. J. Lias, M. A. Grown 8vo. 6s. - 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition, enlarged. Small 
• post 8vo. 4«. 6d. > 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W. G. Humphry, 
B.D. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy Days 
of the Christian Tear. By Rev, W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 3 vols. 
.8m 54a.. Sold separately. ..... 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy Days 

of the Christian Year. 2 vols. 30*. Sold separately. 
Commentary on. the Acts. Vol. I. Svo. 18*. VoL II, 14s. . 
Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with a Memoir. 32mo. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 5th Edit. 
Fcap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J. Boyce/M.A. 3rd 
Edition, revised. Fcap. 2s. M. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Bev. E. 3. Boyce. 
Sewed. 1*. to. 

Church Teaching for the Church's Children. An Exposition' of the 
Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
. LL.D. 3rd Edition. Cloth, 8s. ; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By Bev. 
M. F. Sadler. 16th Thousand. 2*. 6d. 

Brief Words on School life. By Rev. 3". Kempthonie. Fcap. 3*. 6d. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian Year, 
with Questions. Boyai 3 mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 

* a %£? 8 Analogy of Religion ; with Introduction wad. Intex \sj 
*>r. Steera. . New Edition. Foap. 8s. W. 
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Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. ftd. 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By W. 
Whewell, D.D. Grown 8vo. 8*. 

Elements of Morality, including Polity. By W. Whewell,D.D. New 
Edition, in 8vo. 15*. 

Astronomy and General Physics (Bridgewater Treatise). New Edi- 
tion. 5s. 

Kentfs Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, LL.D. 

New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 8Vo» 

12*. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory ; and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Fcap. 8i*o. 

Schiller's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 2nd Edit. 6*. Qd. 
Or'the Lager and Plccolomini, is. 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, Ss. Gd. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3a. 6rf. 

— Maria Stuart. By V. Ke&herT Ss. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M. A., and E. Wolfel. 
2s. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. fc. 
Bielefeld. 8*. td. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 3rd Edit. 85. 6rf. 

Aventures de T&e*maqne, par Fenelon. By C. J. Delille. 2nd Edit. 
4s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. New Edition. Ss. 
Hcciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 4th Edit. 3s. 6d. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pronun- 
ciation. ByW. Brebner. Post8vo. 4s. 

IY»nch Grammar for Publio Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapiri, M A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 2s. 6d. Separately, Part I. 25.; Part II. 1*. 6& 

French Primer. By Rev. A. 0. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

La Nctnyean Tresor; or*Frenc\i&tutax&* Oq^wnscu "^"^"^V 
10th Bdttfon. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. to. 
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F. E. A. Gasc's French Couhse. 

First French Book. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. Is. Gd. 
Second French Book. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6<L 
French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. New Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 
Histoires Amnsantes et Instructives. With Notes. New Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. (id. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, Selections from the best 
English Prose Writers. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. As. W. Key, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8vo. New Edition, revised. 

5s. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. 25th Thousand, with additions. 16mo. cloth, is. 

Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd Edition, 
revised. In 1 vol. 12*. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 25s.) 



Govbebt'b French Drama. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moliere, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gaso. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. each; 
sewed, 6tZ. 

Contents. 

Moliekbt— Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartnffe. Le Malade Imajmaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Preciuues Ridicules. • L'Ecole des Femmes. L'JBcole des 
Maris. Le Meaecin malgre Lui. 

Racine :— Phedre. Esther. Athalie. Iphlgenie. Les Plaideurs. 1. La 
Thebalde; ou, Les Freres Enncmis. 2. Andromaque. 8. Britannicus. 
P. Corneille :— Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 
Voltaire :— Zaire. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Bvchheim. 4th 

Edition revised. Fcap. 4*. &*. 
A German Grammar for Public Schools. £y the Eev. A. C. Clapin 

and F. Holl Miiller. Fcap. 2s. M. 

Xottebne'8 Der Geftugene. With Notes^by T^r^^VxwStwt^ \%. 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E.Adams, Ph.D. 15th 
Edition. Post8vo. As. to. 
* The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By E. Adams, 
Ph.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

By C. P. Mason, B. A. London University. 

' First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap.8vo. Cloth. 8d. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Glasses. Demy 18mo. 
New Edition. U. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. Cloth. 

Is.td. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical Ana- 
lysis. 22nd Edition. Post 8vo. 8*. to. 
The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 8vo. Is. 6rf. 

Analytical Latin Exercises: Accidence and Simple Sentences, &c. 
Post&vo. &f. 6d, 

Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 
. Hilton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 
■ Book II. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2*. 

Book III. With life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With life. Post 8vo. It. Qd. 
Cowper's Task, Book II. With life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Thomson's Spring. With life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
— Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 



Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 4th Edit 

Crown 8vo. doth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 
Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper cover, Is. 6d. 
Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Rev. W. W. 

Skeat. 2s. ML. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12j. Sold also 

in ports at Is. each. 
Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. Qd. 

Select Parables from Nature, for Use in Schools. ByMrs. A. Gatty. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Is. 

School Record for Young Ladies' Schools. 64. 

Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 
12mo. 2s. 

The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. is. coloured. 
A First Book of Geography. By Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. 

Ac Illustrated. 12mo. 2s. td. 
Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Revised by 

W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8. 6s. 

■ Handbook of Botany. New RdA\i<m, \gre&&i «&s«3£&. \s* 
D. Wooster. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
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The Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. R. 
Hayward. Grown. 8vo. Cloth limp, 4*. W. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. fit. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B.W.Foster. 7th Edit. 4to. 8s. (W. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Picture School-Books. In simple Language, with numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.— School Reader. By J. Tilloard. 1*.— Poetry Book 
for Schools. 1*.— The Life of Joseph. The Scripture Parables. By the 
Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1*.— The Scripture Miracles. By the Rev. J. B. Clarke. 
1*.— The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1*.— The 
Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. U.— Tho Story of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 1*.— The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. 1*.— The life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Is. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 Farts. Limp cloth, Qd, each ; or extra binding, Is. each. 

Part I. The Cat and the Hen ; A Cat in a Bag : Sam "and his Dog, Red-leg ; 
Bob and Tom Lee. Part II. The New-born Lamb ; The Good Boy, Bad Boy, 
and Nice Wise Girl ; Bad Ben and Old Sam Sly; Poor Fan. Pare III. The 
Blind Boy ; The Mute Girl ; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood. Part IV. A. 
Night and a Day, or the Dey and the Knight; The New Bank-note ; Tho 
Royal Visit ; A King's Walk on a Winter's Day. Part V. Story of a Cat, told 
by Herself. Part VI. The Three Monkeys. Part VII. Queen Bee and Busy 
Bee. Part VIII. Gull's Crag, A Story of the Sea. 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the " Books for Young Readers," have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
esting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading- 
books generally consist. 

The publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Beady. Post Svo. Strongly bound. 
Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat. la. 6rf. 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Is. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. 6d. 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 1$. 
Sonibeys Life of Kelson. (Abridged.) Is. 

Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) ^Immediately 
Zondeni Printed bj Jomjx Stbasoew^b, Owrtte fct.Ifc\w&\*T ^ 
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